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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


TTIMBUCTOO &:HOUSA. 

An Account of a Journey frow Fas, to 
Timbuctoo, performed in or about the 
year 1787, 4. C. By El Hage Abd 
Shabeeny. 
The person who communicates the 

following intelligence is a Muselman, 

and a native of Tetuan, whose father 
and mother are personally known to 

Mr. Lucas the British consul. | His 

name is Assced El Hage Abd Salam 

Shabeeny. His account of himself is, 

that at the age of fourteen he accom- 

panied his father to Timbuctoo, from 
which town, afier a residence of three 
years, he proceeded to Housa, and after 
residing at the latter two years’ he re- 
turned to Timbuctoo, where he resided 
seven years, and then came back to 

Tetuan. 

Being now in the twenty-seventh year 


of his age, he proceeded from. Tetuan 


as a pilgrim and merchant, with the 
caravan for Egypt to Mecca and Medi- 
na, and on his return established him- 
self as a merchant at Tetuan his native 
place, whence he embarked on board a 
vessel bound for Hambargh, in order to 
purchase linens and other merchandize 
that were requisite for his commerce. 

On his return from, Hamburgh in an 
English vessel, he was captured ‘and 
carried prisoner to Ostend by a ship 
manned by Englishmen, but under Rus- 
sian colours, the captain of which pre- 
tended that his imperial mistress was at 
war with allMuselmen. There he was 
released by the good offices of the Bri- 
tish consul*, Sir John Peters, and em- 
barked once more in the same vessel, 
which by the same mediation was also 
released ; but as the captain either was 
or pretended to be afraid of a second 
capture, El] Hage Abd Salam was sent 
ashore at Dover, and is now f; by the 
orders of government, to take his pas- 
sage on board a king's ship that will 
sail in a few days. 

In the following. communication Mr, 
Beaufoy proposed the questions, and 
Mr. Lucas was the interpreter. 


* Confirmed by Sir John Peters, 
t In'the year 1795. 
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Shabeeny was two years on his jour- 
ney from Tetuan to Mecca before he 
returned to Fas. He made some profit 
on his merchandize, which consisted of 
haicks, a light garment manufactured 
at Fas, red caps and slippers, cochineal, 
and saffron ; the returns were fine India 
muslins for turbans, raw silk, musk, 
and gebalia, a fine perfume that resem- 
bles black paste. He made a great 
profit by his traffic at Timbuctoo and 
Housa : ‘but, he says, money gained 
among the Negroes (being idolaters) 
has not the blessing of God on it, but 


‘vanishes away without benefit to the 


owner ; while that acquired in a journey 
to Mecca proves fortunate and becomes 
a permanent acquisition. On his re- 
turn with his father from Mecca they 
settled at Tetuan, and often carried 
cattle, poultry, &c. to Gibraltar. 

He considers himself now as fixed at 
Tetuan, where he has a wife and chil- 
dren. 

Such are the particulars related to 
us of a person who now comes forward 
to throw that important light upon 
African geography which we proceed 
to concentrate in the following pages. 
Hew excecdingly interesting it is we 
shall not stop to impress, but at once 
proceed to our task, with feelings of 
great pleasure and pride at being the 
first to lay so remarkable a communi- 
cation before the public. The volume 
whence it is derived will we presume 
be published in a few days ;...till then, 
the Literary Gazette precedes the march 
to the much-sought and celebrated city 
of Timbuctoo. - 

From Fas, Shabeeny went to Tafilelt, 
the place of gencral meeting for all the 
merchants and caravans going to Timbuctoo. 
** The territory of Tafileit contains no towns, 
but abounds in fortresses with mud walls, 
which the natives call El Kassar, and which 
contain from three to four hundred families ; 
in these fortresses there is a public market 
(in Arabic, Soke) every week, where the 
inhabitants purchase provisions, &c.” 

Shabeeny’s next stage was to Draha, a 
province of the circuit of 4 or 5 days jour- 
ney at the foot of Atlas, and famous for 
dates, which he reached in six days. In 
three days from Draha, whose natives are 
almost black, the caravan, now augmented 
to 300 or 400 camels, entered the desert or 
Sahara, which for the first 20 days is a p'ain 


PRICE 8d. 

of sand resembling the sea. On the right 
and left, the country is inhabited by roving 
Arabs at the distance of three or four days 
journey from the track of the. travellers. 
At the end of the 20 days, there is‘a change 
on the face of the country, particular spots, 
called £1 Wah, being fertile, and the Sede- 
rah or wild myrtle, on which camels brouze, 
in-abundance. .There is also a smalkqnan- 
tity of grass: and about 8 or-10 inches, be- 
low the sandy surface a yellow or reddish 
earth, in strata-of four feet indepth, beneath 
which again there,is a brownish earth; and 
water which springs out of a light sand about 
5 or 6 feet lower down. -This last traet it 
also requires 20 days to pass. .The eoun- 
try, right and left, is occupied by indepen- 
dant, Arabs governed by theirsown Sheiks. 

** From Akka to Timbuctoo, a journey of 
43 days, they meet with no trees,:.except 
the -sederah, . no rivers, towns, -or huts. 
From Draha, which is a country abounding 
in camels, to Timbuctoo, the charge per ca- 








.| mel is from 16 to 21 dacats*.. That so-long 


a jouriey is performed at so small an ex- 
pence, is owing to the abundance of camels 
in Draha, The caravan generally contains 
from 300 te 400 men, of whom a great part 
prefer walking to the uneasy motion of the 
camels,” 

We now come to the situation ‘and state 
of Timbuctoo. 

“On the east side of the city of Timbuc- 
too there is a large forest, in. whieh area 
great many elephants.” ‘The timber’ here is 
very large. ‘The trees on the ontside of the 
forest are remarkubie for having. two difier- 
ent colours; that side. which) is, éxposed.to 
the morning sun is black, and; the @pposite 
side is‘yellow. The bedy. of the tree has 
neither. branches nor leaves, but-the leaves, 
which are remarkably dengneituowe upon the 
top only: so that one of trees . 
at a distance, like the mast and ‘top vf 
a ship. Shabeeny has seen’ trees in Png. 
land much taller than these : within the fo- 
rest the trees are smaller than on its skirts. 
There are no trees reseinbling these in the 
Emperor of Marocco’s dominions. They 
are of such a size that the largest cannot he 
girded by two men. They beara kind of 
berry about the size of a walnut, in clusters 
consisting of from 10 to 20 berries. ~Sha- 
beeny cannot say what is the extent of this 
forest, but it is very large. Close to the 
town of Timbuctoo, on the south, is a small 
rivulet in which the inhabitants wash their 
clothes, and which is abont two feet deen. 

* From Fas to Tafilelt, 20 days, for 11 ducats 
per camel. Tafilelt to Draba, 6 days, for 11 
ducats,. Draha to Timbuctoo, 43 days, for 165 
ducats.—— 69 days, for 35} ducats pef camel 
load, which is about the rate of one farthing pe 
guintal per mile. 3 
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does nog Sejrunigae Witt he Nie, Bis 


lost in the sands west of the town. Its wa- 


pleasant. The town ‘of Timbuctoo is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall: the walls are built 


tabia-wise * as in Barbary, viz. they make | little furniture is seen, besides beds, mats, 
large wooden eases, which they fill with mud, | and cary 


and when that dries they remove the cases 


= cal till have finished the wall 
T Falter wok cathe or brick; they do not 
know how to make bricks. Tlie wall is 
about 12 feet hijls, ‘and sufficiently strotig to 
defend the town against the wild Arabs who 
come frei to demand niohey from 


Kibla.¢ The gates are hung on very lar, 
hinges, tnd whee slout at niga, ire locked, 
as 3 and are er secured by a 
large prop of wood placed in the inside slo- 
pingly against them. There is a dry ditch, 
or ws which papi scr the town, 
(except at those places w are opposite 
the gates,) about 12 feet deep, and too wide 
for any man to leap it. The three gates of 
the town are shut every evening soon after 
sun-set: they are made of folding doors, of 
which there is only one pair. e doors 
are lined on the outside with untanned hides 
of camels, and are so full of nails that no 
hatchet can penetrate them ; the front ap- 
pears like one piece of iron. 

“«'Phe town is once and a half the size of 
Tetuan } and contains, besides natives, 
about 10,000 || of the people of Fas and 
Maroceo. The native inhabitants of the 
town of Timbuctoo may be computed at 
40,000, exclusive of slaves and. foreigners. 
Many of the merchants who visit. Timbue- 
too are so much attached to the place that 
they leave it, but continue there for 
life. natives are 5 lhe wer m almost 
e 38 0 town, 
Sicineot teeta tas wert he 
fall in Jove with them at first sight.” 


® The tabia, walls are thus built: they, put 


. 





"stakes driven in the ground, or attached, to other 
stakes laid yay ng ey the wall; the 
intermediate diate space is then filled with sand and 
mud, and down with on oe mallets, 
(as they beat the terrases it becomes Hatd 
and compact ; the cases are left on fora day or 
two; they then take them’off, and move hom 
higher up, repeating this operation till the wall 
be finished. 


. * El Kibla signifies, the tomb of Muhamed ; 
im most African. towns there is a Kibla-gate, 
which. faces Medina in Arabia. 
$, That is about four miles in circumference. 
Tetwan contains 16,000 inhabitants; but, ac- 
-cording to this account, Timbuctoo contains 
50,000, besides slaves, a population above three 
times that of Tetuan: now, as the houses of 
Timbuctoo are more spacious than those of Te- 
‘tuan, it is to be apprehended that Shabeeny 
hee an error in describing the size 
of Timbuctoo. : 
i} Who go there for the purposes of trade. 


‘boards.on cach side of the wall exported by great 


ish ; that of the Nile is good and | are called Woal ‘by the 


dices Inns, or i. 

t ie. 

epost their merchandize. These fondacs 
1 Wi he | is, and ‘in 1800: 

many of them rented from the ‘king, 
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whose name was Woolo. In the houses 


carpets ing the whole room, which 

are about 14 feet by 10. 
“Titnbuctoo is governed by a hative 
black, who has the title of sultan. He is 
tributary to the sultan of Housa, and is cho- 
sen by the inhabitants ‘of Timbuctoo, who 
write to the king of Housa for his approba- |. 
tion. Upon the death of a sultan, his eldest 
son is most commonly chosen. The son of 
a concubine cannot inherit the throne ; if the 
ing has no lawful son (son of his wifé) at 
his decease, the people choose his successor 
from among his relations. The sultan has 
only one lawful wife, but keeps many con- 
cubines: the wife has a separate house for 
herself, children, and slaves. He has no 
ivular establishment for his concubines, 
ut takes any girl he likes from among his 
slaves. His wife has the principal manage-: 
ment of his house. The sultan’s palace is 
built in a corner of the city, on the east ; it 
oceupies a extent of ground within an 
inclosure, which has a gate. Within this 
— are marly buildings ; some for the 
officers of state. The king ofténsits in the 
gate to administer justice, and to converse 
with his friends. ere is a small en 
within it, furnishing a few flowers and vege- 
tables for his table ; there is also'a well, 
from which the water is drawn by a wheel *. 
Many female slaves are musicians. The 
king has several sons, who are appointed to 
administer justice to the natives. Except 
the king’s relations, there are no nobles nor 


any privileged class of men as in Barbary + : 


those of the blood-royal are much respi . 
The officers of state are distinguished by 
titles like those of Marocco; one that an- 
swers to an Alkaid, é. e. a captain of 700, 
of 500, or of 100 men ; another like that of 
bashaw. The king, if he doés not chodse 
to marry one of ‘his own relations, takes'a 
wife a vauaien of the chiefs ie 
council ; his ters marry among 
men. The queen-dowager has gene- 
rally an independent provision 
marry. . The concubines of a deceased k 
cannot marry, but are handsomely provi 
for by. his successor.” 

The revenue accrues from land, mercan- 
tile duties on goods exposed to sale, and 
2 per cent. on produce. e troops. are 
paid by the king of Housa, and armed with 

ikés, swords, cutlasses, sabres, and mus- 

ets. In war they amount to 12 or 15,000; 
and eyen in peace the establishment receiv- 
ing daily pay is 5000: they ate all infantry. 

* A wheel similar to the Persian wheel, 
worked by a mule or an ass, having pots, which 
throw the water into a trough as they pass 
> al gp ar Par water into 

e len, immerges the tS. 

+ The eged class of rite in Barbary are 





but:the king’s relations, who are 
shereefs. 


P 
the Fakeers; but no one in Barbary is noble 
denominated 


he must attend and support him till he is 
curéd, and then suffer and bastinado ; 
if ie dies, ‘the Offender is put to death. The 
capital inflictions are beheading, hanging, 
strangling, oe es eath. 

** Behies is preferred ; it is thus per- 
formed: the ¢riminal-sits down, and a per- 
son behind gives him a blow or push on the 
back or shoulder, which makes him turn 
his head, and while his attention is thus em- 
ployed, the executioner strikes it off. Hang- 

g ands ing are seldom used; and 
bastinadoing to death, is only inflicted when 
the crime is highly aggravated, Capital 
crimes are, in , robbery with violence, 
and stealing cattle. Small offences, as 
8 slaves and other articles, are punish- 
ed by the bastinado. The landed estates of 
criminals are never forfeited ¢. The police 
is so good, that merchants reside there in 
perfect safety.” 

The slaves are all foreign, and their lives 
entirely at the disposal of their master; 
but they are entitled to freedom on three 
grounds, viz. want of food, want of clothes, 
want of shoes. The succession to property 
and adininistration of justice are settled in a 
manner worthy of a civilized people. A 
man pays a certain sum to the father of his 
wife, who returns it double in jewels bes- 
towed on his daughter; the girl is sent 
home, and a night-feast ensues. Rape is 
punished capitally. ‘‘ Seduction and adultery 
are not cognisable by law. The law says, 
‘a woman’s flesh is her own, she may do 
With it what she pleases.” Prostitutes are 
common. A man may marry his niece, but 
not his daughter.” Cireumcision is not 


Pre tim h f 
“«Timbuctoo is the ¢ emporium for 
‘all the country of the blacks, and even for 
Maroceo and Alexandria, 

“The principal articles of merchandize 
are tobacco, kameemas }, beads of all co- 
lours for necklaces, and cowries, which are 
bought at Fas by the pound ||. Small Dutch 
looking-glasses, some of which are convex, 
set in gilt r frames. They carry neither 
swords, muskets, nor knives, except such 
as are wanted in the caravan. ‘At the en- 
‘trance of the desert they buy rock-salt of the 
Afabs, who britig it to them in loads ready 
packed, which they carry as an article of 
trade. In their, caravan. there were about 
500 camels, of which about 150 or 200 were 
laden with salt.” 

nes The gir! are madé . ee 
slaves, ivory, r; ust is pre- 
ferred and ¥ Brought to Fimbuctoo mn 
Housa in small leather bags. Cowries and 
gold-dust are the medium of traffic. The 
shereefs and other merchants generally sell 
their goods to some of the principal native 
merchants, and immediately send off the 
slaves, taking their gold-dust with them into 
{] But go to the next heir. 

+ Kameema is the Arabic ee eke 
sta tc 

\| Called, in Amsterdam, Pelt Spiegels, and 
in Timbuctoo, Murraih de jugh. 

































other countries. The merchants residing at 
Timbuctoo have agents or correspondents in 
other countries ; and are themselves agents 
in return. . Timbuctoo 1s visited by mer- 
chants from all the neighbouring black 
countries. Some of its inhabitants are ama- 
vingly rich. The dress of common women 
has been often worth 1000 dollars. A prin- 
cipal source of their wealth is lending gold- 
dust and slaves at high interest to foreign 
merchants, which is repaid by goods from 
Marocco and other eountries, to which the 
gold-dust and slaves are carried. They 
commonly trade in the public market, but 
often send to {the merchant or go to his 
house. Cowries in the least damaged are 
bad coin, and go for less than those that are 
perfect. There are no particular market 
days; the public market for provisions is an 
open place fifty feet square, and is surround. 
edby shops. The Arabs sit down on their 

sin the middle, till they have sold them. 

“The black natives are smiths, carpenters, 
shoemakers, tailors, and masons, but not 
weavers. The Arabs in the neighbourhood 
are weavers, and.make carpets resembling 
those of Fas and of Mesurata, where they are 
called telisse ; they are of wool, from their 
own sheep, and camels’ hair. The bags for 
goods, and the tents, are of goats’ and ca- 
mels’ hair; there are no palmetto trees in 
that country.” 

The country is well cultivated exception 
the side of the desert; the produce consists 
of rice, beans, and.a corn called Allila the 
Drah of Barbary; they have no wheat. or 
barley. Dews are very heavy, and irrigation 
by canals cut from the Nile, and by wells, 
as in Egypt, is employed. They have violent 
thunder storms in summer, but no rains. 
The winter lasts two months, though the wea- 
ther is cool from September to April. Rice 
is the principal food. They roast, boil, 
bake, and stew; and take three meals, 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, at 8 o'clock, 
3, and soon after sunset. They drink only 
water or milk, and have no palm wine, or 
fermented liquor.. When they want to be 
exhilarated after dinner, they provide a 

lant of an intoxicating quality called ef 

ashisha |, of which » take a handful 
before a draught of water. 

Of their animals “ goats are very large, 
as hig as the calves in England, and very 
plentiful ; sheep are also very large. Cattle 
are small; many are oxen. Milk of camels 
and goats is preferred to that of. cows. 
Horses are small, and are, principally. fed 
upon eamels’ milk ; they are of the grey- 
hound shape, and. will travel three days 
without rest, They have dromedaries which 
travel from Timbuctoo to Tafilelt (1200 





q El Hashisha, This is the African hemp 
Plant : it is esteemed for the extraordinary and 
Pleasing voluptuous vacuity of mind which it 
produces on’ those who smoke it: unlike the 
intoxication from wine, a fascinating stupor 
pervades the mind, atid the dreams are agreeable. 
The icf is the flower and seeds .of the plant : 
it is a-strong narcotic, so that those who use it 
cannot do without it.. For a’further description 
of this plant, see Jacksou’s Marocco, 2d or 3d 
edit, p. 181 & 132, 
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British miles) in the short period of five or 
six at 

“ They have common fowls, ostriches, and 
a bird larger than our blackbird ; also storks, 
which latter are birds of passage, and arrive 
in the spring and iy gl at the approach 
of winter ; swallows, &c. 

Of fish, they have many extremely good in 
the Nile ; one of the shape and size of our sal- 
mon; the largest of these are about four feet 
lung. They use lines and hooks brought from 
Barbary, and nets, like our casting nets, made 
by themselves. They strike large fish with 
spears and fish-gigs. 

Of their dress, we learn that the “ Sultan 
wears a while turban of very fine muslin, 
the ends of which are embroidered with gold, 
and brought to the front; this turban comes 
from Bengal. . He wears a loose white 
cotton shirt, with sleeves long and. wide, 
open at the breast ; unlike that of the Arabs, 
it reaches to the small of the leg; over this 
a caftun of red woollen cloth, of the same 
length; red is generally esteemed, ‘The shirt 
(kumja) is AS at Timbuctoo, .but the caf- 
tan comes from Fas, ready made; over the 
caftan is worn ashort cotton waistcoat, strip- 
ed white, red, and blue; this comes from 
Bengal, and is called juliba. When -he is 
seated, all the sleeves are turned up over 
the shoulder, so that his arms are bare, and 
the air is adinitted to his body. sony 

‘* Upon his turban, on the forehead, is a ball 
of silk,. like a pear; one of the distinctions 
of royalty. He wears also a close red skull 
cap, like the Moors of Tetuan, and two 
sashes, one over each shoulder, such as the 
Moors wear round the waist ; they are rather 
cords than sashes, and are very large; half 
a pound of silk is used in one of them. The 
subjects wear but one; they are either red, 

ellow, or blue, made at Fas. He wears, 
like his subjects, his sash round the waist, also 
made at Fas ; of these there are two kinds,— 
one of leather, with a gold buckle in front, 
like those of the soldiers in Barbary; the 
other of silk, like those of the Moorish mer- 
chants. He wears, (as do the subjects) 
breeches made in the Moorish fashion, of 
cotton in summer, made at Timbuctoo, and 
of woollen in winter, bronght ready made 
from Fas. His shoes are distinguished by a 
piece of red leather, in front of the leg, about 
three inches wide, and eight long, embroider- 
ed with silk and gold. en he sits in his 
apartment, he wears a dagger, with a gold 
hilt, which hangs on his right side: when 
he goes out, his attendants carry his musket, 
bow, arrows, and lance, 

“* His subjects dress in the same manner,ex- 
cepting the distinctions of royalty; viz. the 
pear, the sashes on the shoulders, and the 
embroidered leather on the shoes., The sul- 
tana wears a caftan, open in front from top 
to bottom, under this a slip of cotton like 
the kings, an Indian shawl over the shoul- 
ders, which ties behind, and a silk handker- 
chief about her head. Other women dress 
in the same manner, They wear no drawers. 
The .poorest women are always clothed. 
They never show their bosom. The men 
and women wear ear-rings. The general ex- 
pence of a woman’s dress is from two ducats 





to thirty. Their shoes are red, and are 
brought from Marocco, Their arins and 
ancles are adorned with bracelets. The poor 
have them of brass; the rich, of gold. ‘The 
rich ornament their heads with cowries. 
The poor have but one bracelet on the leg, 
and one on the arm; the rich, two. They 
also wear gold rings upon their fingers. 
They have no pearls or precious stones.* 
The women do not wear veils.” 

The king keeps 500 or 600 horses, and hunts 
the antelope, wild ass, ostrich, and aoudail, 
or wild cow of Africa, described by Jackson 
in his Marocco (chapter on Zoology). They 
have the finest greyhounds in the world, with 
which they pursue the antelope only, the 
ostrich being too fleet for any dog. All 
these animals of chace are gregarious. They 
are shot both by the musket and bow. There 
are no lions, tigers, or wild boars aear Tim- 
buctoo, 

The games for play are chess and draughts, 
at which the natives are very expert: they 
have no cards; but tumblers, jugglers, ven- 
triloquists, whose voices seem to come from 
under their arm-pits; music whieh is pleas- 
ing and of more than twenty sdrts; dances, 
some of which are very indecent, 

“They measure time by days, weeks, lunar 
months and lunar years ; yet few can ascertain 
their age. ‘They have no temples, churches, or 
mosques,no regular worship nor sabbath. But 
once in three months they have agreat festival, 
which lasts two or three days, sometimes a 
week, and is spént in eating and drinking. He 
does not know the cause ; but thinks it, per- 
haps, a commemoration of the king’s birth 
day ; no work is done. They believe in a Su- 
preme Being and another state of existence, 


and have saints and men whom they revere as 


holy. Some of them are sorcerers, and some 
ideots, as.in Barbary and Turkey ; and though 
physicians are numerous, they expect more 
effectual aid in sickness from the prayers of 
the saints, especially in the rheumatism. 
Music is employed to excite ecstasy in the 
saint, whe, when in a state of’ inspiration, 
tells (on the authority of some de saint, 
generally of Seedy Muhamed Seef,) what 
animal must be sacrificed for the recovery of 
the patient : a white cock, a red cock, a hen, 
an ostrich,. an antelope, or a goat. The ani- 
mal is then killed in the presence of the sick, 
and dressed; the blood, feathers, and bones 
are preserved in a shell and carried 'to some 
retired spot, where they are covered and 
marked as a sacrifice: No-salt or seasoning 
is used in the meat, but incense is used pre- 
vious to its preparation. The sick man eats 
as much as fe ean of the meat,’ and all pre- 
sent partake ; the rice, or what else is dress- 
ed with it, must be the produce of charita. 
ble contributions from others, not ofthe 
house or family ; and every contributor prays 
for the patient. 

“The nails and palms of the hands are 
stained red with henna, cultivated there : 
the Arabs tatoo their hands and arms, but 
not the people of Timbuctoo. These peo- 
ple are real negroes.; they have a slight mark 
on the face, sloping from the eye; the Fou- 
~ * This seems to differ from the statementthat 
brides receive jewels om thejr marriage. £d. 
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lans have a horizontal mark ; the Bambar- 
rahees a wide gash from the forehead to the 
chin. ‘Tombs are raised over the dead ; they 
are buried in a winding-sheet and a coffin ; 
the relations mourn over their graves, and 
pronounce a panegyric on the dead. The 
men and women mix in society, and visit to- 
gether with the same freedom as in Europe. 
They sleep on mattrasses, with cotton sheets, 
and a counterpane; the married, in separate 
beds in the same room. They frequently 
bathe the whole body, their smell would 
otherwise be offensive; they use towels 
brought from India. At dinner they spread 
their mats and sit as in Barbary, They smoke 
a great deal, but tobacco is dear ; it is the 
hest article of trade. Poisoning is common ; 
they. get the poison from the fangs of snakes ; 
but, fe says, most commonly from a part 
of the body near the tail, by a kind of dis- 
tillation.” 

“There are no Arabs between Timbuctoo 
and the Nile; they live on the other side, 
and would not with impunity invade the lands 
of these people, who are very populous, 
and could easily destroy any army that should 
attempt t@-molest them, The lands are 
chiefly private property. The Foulans are 
very beautiful. ‘The Bambarrahs have thick 
lips and wide nostrils. ‘The king of Foulan 
is much respected at Timbuctoo ; his sub- 
jects are Muhamedans, but not’ circum- 
cised.* They cannot be made slaves at Tim- 
buctoo; but the Arabs steal their girls and 
sell them; not for slavery, but for mar- 
riage. 

“ Girls are marriageable very young ; 
sometimes they have children at ten years 
old.” 


Thus far we have gleaned the infor- 
mation relating to the far-famed and 
litle known ‘Timbuctoo. We now take 
up the equall remarkable circumstances 
of the “ Journey from that city to 
Tousa.”’ 


“ Shabeeny, after staying three years at 
Timbuctoo, departed for Housa : aud cross- 
ing the small river close to the walls, reached 
the Nile in three days, travelling through 
a fine, populous, cultivated country, abound- 
ing in trees, some of which are a kind of 
vak, bearing a large acorn, much fiver than 
those of Barhary,. which are sent as presents 
to Spain. Travelling is perfectly safe. The 
embarked on the Nile in a large boat wit 
one mast, a sail, and oars ; the current was 
not rapid : having a favourable wind, on his 
return, he came back in as short a time as he 
went, The water was very red and sweet. 
“The place. where they embarked is called 
Mushgreelia; here is a ferry, and opposite 
is a village...As the current is slow, and 
they moored every night, they were eight or 
ten days sailing down the stream te Housa. 
They had ten or twelve men on board, and 
when it was calm, or the wind contrary, 
they rowed ; they steereil withoan oar, the 
hoat having no rudder. He saw a great many 





* All true Muhamedans are circumcised, so 
that they must partake of Taganism if uncir- 
cumeised, 
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boats passing up and down the river; there 
are more boats on this river between Mush- 
grelia and Housa than between Rosetta and 
Cairo on the Nile of Egypt. A great many 
villages are on the banks. There are boats 
of the same form as those of Tetuan and 
Tangiers, but much larger, built of planks, 
and haye ribs like those of Barbary ; instead 
of pitch or tar, they are caulked with a sort 
of red clay, or bole. The sail is of canvas 
of flax (not cotton) brought from Barbary, 
originally from Holland ; itis square. ‘They 
row like the Moors, going down the stream. 

“ There is a road by land from Timbuc- 
too.to Housa, but on account of the expence 
it is not used by merchants: Shabeeny be- 
lieves it is about 5 days’ journey. If you 
go this way, vou must cross the river before 
you reach Housa. They landed at the 
port of Housa, distant a day and a half 
trom the town ; their merchandise was car- 
ried from this port on horses, asses, and 
horned cattle; the blacks dislike camels ; 
they say, “‘ These are the beasts that carry 
us into slavery.” The country was rich and 
well cultivated ; they have a plant bearing a 
pod called mellochia, from which they make 
a thick vegetable jeliy. ‘There is no artifi- 
cial road from Timbuctoo to the Nile ; near 
the river the soil is miry. Shabeeny tra- 
velled from Timbuctoo to Housa in the hot 
weather when the Nile was nearly full; it 
seldom falls much below the level of its 
banks ; he travelled on horseback from Tim- 
buctoo to the river, and slept two nights upon 
the road in the huts of the natives. One of 
the principal men in the village leaves his hut 
to the travellers and gives them a supper ; in 
the mean time he goes to the hut of some 
friend, and in the morning receives a small 
present for his hospitality. 

“« The River Necle or Nile-—The Neel El 
Kebeer, (that is the Great Nile,) like the 
Neel Masser or Nile of Egypt, is fullest in 
the month of August, when it overflows in 
some places where the banks are low; the 
water which overflows is seldom above 
midleg; the banks are covered with reeds, 
with which they make mats. Camels, sheep, 
goats, and horses, feed upon the banks, but 
during the inundation are removed to the up- 
lands. The walls of the huts both within 
and without are cased with wood to the 
height of about three feet, to preserve them 
from the water; the wells have the best 
water after the swelling of the river. The 
flood continues about ten days ; the abun- 
dance of rice depends on the quantity of 
land flooded. He always understood that the 
Nile empties itself in the sea, the salt sea, or 
the great ocean. There is a village at the 
port of Housa where he landed; the river 
here is much wider than where he embarked, 
and still wider at Jinnie. He saw no river 
enter the Nile in the course of his voyage. 
It much resembles the Nile of Egypt; gar- 
dens and lands are irrigated from it. Its 
breadth is various ; in some places he thinks 
it narrower than the Thames at London, in 
others much wider; at the landing place 
they slept in the hut of a native, and next 
morning at sunrise sett off for Housa, where 





they arrived in twelve hours through a fine 








plain’ without hills ; ‘the country is much 
more populous than between Timbuctoo and 
the Nile. Ferry boats are to be had at se 
veral villages. 

“* Housa.—They did not see the town till 
they came within an hour from it, or an 
hour and a half; it stands inaplain. Housa 
is south-east of Timbuctoo, a much larger 
city and nearly as largeas London. He lived 
there two years, but never saw the whole of 
it. It has no walls ; the houses are like those 
of Timbuctoo, and form irregular lanes or 
streets like those of Fas or Marocco, wide 
enough for camels to pass with their 
loads. The palace is much larger than 
that of Timbuctoo; it is seven or eight 
miles in circumference, and surrounded by a 
wall ; he remembers but four gates, but 
there may be more; he thinks the number 
of guards at each gate it about 50: it is in 
that part of the town most distant from the 
Nile. The houses are dark coloured and flat 
roofed. He thinks Cairo is about one third 
larger than Housa ; the streets are much 
wider than those of Timbuctoo ; the houses 
are covered with a kind of clay of different 
colours, but never white. They have no chalk 
or lime in the country.” 

At Housa the religion, government, ad- 

ministration of justice, trade, disposition of 
yroperty, &c. are not much different from 
Fimbuctoo. They write from right to left, 
possibly the ancient Carthaginian character : 
it is very large, probably half an inch long. 
The king can raise an army of 70 or 80,000 
horse and 100,000 infantry. They fight with 
matchlocks,- manufacture gunpowder, and 
are wonderfully dexterous with the lance and 
bow. 

** The hour is an indefinite term, and as- 
similates to our expression of a good while ; 
it is from half an hour by the dial to six 
hours, and the difference is expressed by the 
word erahad saa kabeer, a long hour; and 
wahad saa sereer, a little hour; also by the 
elongation of the last syllable of the last 
word.” 

“* He saw no camels at Housa, but heard 
they use them to fetch gold, and cover their 
legs with leather, to guard them from snakes. 
They have dogs and cats, but no scorpions 
or snakes in their houses: Lice, bugs, and 
fleas abound. He saw no wild animals or 
fowl in the neighbourhood of Housa.” 

“« In person the natives are of various sizes, 
but the tallest man he ever saw was at Hou- 
sa. The city being very large, he seldom 
had an opportunity of seeing the king, as at 
Timbuctoo. He saw him but twice in two 
years, and only in the courts of justice ; he 
was remarkable for the width of his nostrils, 
the redness of his eyes, the smoothness of 
his skin, and the fine tint of his perfectly 
black complexion.” 

*« ‘The ground where gold is found is about 
sixteen miles from Housa. They go in the 
night with camels whose legs and feet are 
covered to protect them against snakes, they 
take a bag of sand, and mark with it the 
places that glitter with gold ; in the morning 
they collect where marked, and carry it to 
refiners, who, for a small sum, separate 
the gold. There-nre no mountains or riycrs 
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near the spot ; it is a plain without sand, of 
a dark brown earth. Any person may go to 
seek gold ; they sell it to the merchants, who 
pay @ small duty to the king. The produce 
js uncertain ; he has heard that a bushel of 
earth has produced the value of twelve ducats, 
three pounds sterling, of pure gold. They set 
out from Housa about two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, arrive about sun-set, and return the 
next day seeking for gold during the whole 
night.”’ 

‘ The limits of the empire beyond Tim- 
boo, on the north side of the Nile, are very 
extensive. Afnoo is subject to the king of 
Housa ; no slaves can be made from thence. 
Darfneel is near Afnoo; the latter is on the 
north side of the river, nearer to its source, 
and a great way from Timbuctoo. No 
Arabs are found on the banks of the Nile. 
He supposes the circumference of the em- 
pire to be about twenty-five days’ journey ; 
has heard that many other large towns are 
dependent upon it, but does not remember 
their names. 

“The neighbouring countries are Bam- 
barra, Timboo, Mooshee, and Jinnie; all 
negroes. He has heard of Bernoo as a great 
empire.” 

“The iron mines are in the desert; the 
iron is brought in small pieces by the 
Arabs, who melt and purify it. They can- 
not cast iron. They use charcoal fire, and 
form guns and swords with the hammer and 
anvil. The points of their arrows are barbed 
with iron ; the cross bows have a groove for 
the arrow. No man can draw. the bow by 
his arm alone, they have a kind of lever ; 
the bow part is of steel brought from 
Barbary, and is manufactured at Timbuctoo. 
They do not make steel themselves. 

“They inoculate for the small-pox; the 
pus is put into a dried raisin and eaten. 
‘‘Rooka Dindooha’ is a kind of oath, and 
means, by God. They believe only one 
God. After dinner they use the Arabic ex- 
ra El Hamed Ulillah ; praise to be to 


“ They believe the immortality of the soul, 
and that both men and wowen go to para- 
dise ; that. there is no future punishment; 
the wicked are punished in this world. Hap- 
piness, after death, consists in being in the 
presence of God.” 

The remainder of the volume whence 
we have made these selections, so cu- 
rious and important in African geogra- 
phy, is replete with matter, which, 
much as we desire to lay before our 
readers, we must reserve for hereafter. 
We can only say, that Mr. Jackson has 
laid us under a deep obligation by his 
notes and intelligence concerning this 
third portion of the Old World, indepen- 
dant of the accounts of that particular 
region, in the attempt to reach which, 
Parke and others of our bravest conn- 
trymen have perished, 
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Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and 

France, in the years 1817, 1818, and 

1819. By Henry Mathews, A. M. 

London, 1820. 8vo, pp. 518. 

This performance is very accurately 
described, in its concluding paragraph, 
to be ‘‘ a volume, which, from the de- 
sultory and careless character of its 
contents, can have no higher preten- 
sions than to furnish the pocket of a 
travelling chaise, or occupy the settee 
of a parlour window.” It might per- 
haps be wished that some curtailments 
had rendered it more portable for the 
former use, and less bulky for the latter; 
for, really, five hundred and odd pages 
constitute rather a heavy plaything, and 
fifteen shillings is a sum super-trifling. 
Mr. Mathews, howeyer, has chosen a 
good title ad captandum, and generally 
trundles us along with him in a neat 
pleasing way. Had not Mr. Rose pre- 
ceded him in manner, and a good deal 
in subject ; and Forsyth, Williams, and 
other recent travellers, anticipated him 
so entirely as to divest three fourths of 
his work of the charm of novelty, it 
would have been infinitely more enter- 
taining ; but this defect lies in the thing 
itself, and not in the execution. The 
author may indeed be most truly said 
to. be one of the tribe of gentlemen who 
write with ease ; but it is not equally 
true of his penmanship, that your easy 
writing’s d——d hard reading. That 
we consider his book to be too long by 
at least one third, is the fact; and that 
he is occasionally flippant, and oftener 
peremptory and dogmatical in his opin- 
ions concerning foreign manners and 
customs, there is no denying ; but with- 
al there is an excellent common-sense 
foundation in all his remarks ; and on 
classical subjects, or those connected 
with the fine arts, we think he displays 
much taste and judgement. But the 
few observations with which we shall 
have occasion to interlard our, extracts 
will more appropriately define our 
judgment and we advance to that mode 
without further introduction. 

During a short residence at Lisbon the 
author could, it may be supposed, pick up 
nothing new. Amongst the minor plagues 
of the place, with which, and the Portugueze 
character altogether, he seems to have been 
nt disgusted, he mentions the flies. 
*« "The rooms,” he says, “ are full of them : 
they attack: you, in countless myriads, and 
their annoyance is intolerable. With what 
different feelings would one read the story 
of Domitian,—in England‘and at Lisbon !— 
There I sympathised with the flies—here 
with Domitian ; whose hostility seems very 
justifiable, and whose “expertness is the 





daily. subject. of .my emulation.’ Again, 
As I was returning from my stroll, I sat 
down on the steps ofa statae; but I was 
hurried away by observing a man ridding 
himself of a numerous retinue. of vermin on 
the other side of the pedestal, and cracking 
them by dozens on thesteps. And so much 
for the Lusitanian, or as it might with more 
propriety be called, the Lousytanian metro- 
polis. i shall quit it without one feeling of 
regret. In fact, to remain in it is impossi- 
ble—I ain fairly stunk out.” 

The first of these extracts is playful : 
the last too much a la Rose. It is 
strange, that among one class of edu- 
cated persons, and of those moving in 
the upper circles, there should be a sort 
of slang, regardless of propriety and 
delicacy, Rpparently put forward as evi- 
dence of smartness and humour, but in 
sober sadness, offensive to politeness 
and taste, and not half so amusing as 
the vulgarities of the absolutely vulgar. 
We have rarely ‘seen university wit 
clear of this blemish. ‘The stupid jokes 
of the college lad are retained with fond 
pertinacity hy the learned man; and 
even Mr. Mathews’ puns upon. Jupiter 
and Jew Peter, as if the jest were worth 
the reprinting in the diary of even an In- 
valid. On the same principle of dis- 
like to this species of literary or fash- 
ionable indecorum, which caused us to 
censure his prototype in sickness, in 
resorting to Albemarle Street for the 
eure of his mania in the topical use of 
the press, and in throwing out the dis- 
order in the shape of ‘Travels ... we 
mean Mr. Rose ; we canngt but repeat 
our disapprobation of such phrases as 
those about Jews crossing the breed, 
cardinals’ train-bearers 6r tail-twisters, 
&e. &e. and especially of those details 
(page 191), which he justly states are 
unfit for a modest page, and yet inserts 
(partially but tooturgely), in the face of 
his own declaration, 


From Lisbon, the author sailed to Leg- 
horn, and thence yisited most of the prihci- 
pal cities of Italy, At’ Florence the Venus 
struck him as it does every man of genuitie 
feeling and ‘taste, antl he thus very sportive- 
ly, yet in part beautifully, relates the im- 
pression made upon his mind. ‘The statue 
that enchants fhe world—the unimitated, th: 
inimitable Venus. She has now resumed 
her old station, after her second visit to Pa- 
ris; for I am surprised that the French did 
not argue, that her adventure with the shep- 
herd on Mount Ida was clearly typical of 
her late trip to their metropolis. One is ge- 
nerally disappointed after great expectations 
have been raised ; but in this instance I was 
delighted at first sight, and each succeeding 
visit has charmed me more. It is indeed a 
wonderful work in conception aud execution, 
—but T doubt whether Venus be not a mis- 
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nomer: Who--can ‘recognise 

statue, any traits of the Queen of Love and 
Pleasure?* It pen ne oe 
personification o t is elegant, ;: 
and beautiful; not only abstencted Howy all 
human ‘infirmities, but elevated above all 
human feelings and affections ; for, t 

the form is female, the beauty is like the 
beauty of angels, who are of nosex. T was 
at first reminded of Milton’s' Eve; but in 
Eve, even in her days of ‘innocence, before 
‘she ned- us all,’ there was some tinc- 
ture of humanity, of which there is none in 
the Venus; in ‘dhe eye there is no heaven, 


and in whose gest is no love.” 

We do not Rice bated with this view ; but 
it is spiritedly taken. Mr. M. rates the 
Apollo far below our estimate of that di- 
he Vn ne statue. 
news: of the death of the Princess Charlotte 
was received, and all the British went into 
mourning. At that period our author went 
to an evening party piven by the Countess of 
Albany. “‘ She still.maintains the form and 
ceremony Of Queen Dowager, wearing the 
arms of ‘on her carriage, and receiv- 
ing @ circle every Saturday evening, with a 
strictness of etiquette exceeding that of the 
Grané Duke’s ¢ She was almost. the 
only person out of mourning. This was, to 
say the least of it, bad taste. If there is no 








alliance of blood, there is a pecuniary rela- 
tionship between her and the English govern- 


‘mént, from ‘ whith‘ she receives: an annual 
pension of 1500/. that might well lave af- 
forded'a black gown. It would be difficult 


to trace in her appearance, any re- 
mains of those aeeeed could attract the 
and fastidious Alfieri.” 

t Florence, there is a sculptor of the 
name of. ee le who takes excellent 
likenesses, is great request among 
our countrymen. They not only sit’ to him 
in great numbers, but procure casts of cele- 
brated. individuals from London, which he 
co suis outst and delivers. in peso 

: other charges, y 
to the inj of our. native eatiota, os the: 
small cost of 22/. each. On the passion for 
their representation in stone, the author eb- 
serves, “‘ If this fashion hold, i¢ will give’ 
posterity some trouble. Family pictures are 


easily put out of the way; but family statues 

er sia yg amber) in- 

deed, jund their way to 3 
From Mio J 


rence we procéed.to Rome, pass- 

ing safely the Ricorsi, » mounteia stream, 

ssough tel me Weveet ie sven trent 

‘t ve! e must cross 

times, if he is not drowned in any of the 

{three first) first three. Mr. M, recom- 
mends Vasi as the best book to. consult for 
directing the stranger to the curiosities of 
Rome ; ah er » however, pro- 
duces very | ti previously 
edation” He descriptions are, : ‘4 
very judicious and clever; it was impossible 

. that could be new. We select, there- 
fore, only two or three anecdotes. 
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heed; which, havi 


. M, is t00 good a scholar not to know, 
ie thet, there } i 
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ise in this-divine | 






- Pius-the’ 
own glory: in the constant inscriptivn, Mu- 





Pii Sexti, was wittily satirized dur- | i 


ni, 
ing a period of searcity, when the pagnotia, 
or little roll of two daiocchi, answering to 
our penny roll, which never varies in price, 
however its size may be affected hy the price 
of corn, had s to a most lamentable 
littleness.. One morning, one of these Lil- 
liputian loaves was found in the hands of 
Pasquin’s statue, with an appended scroll in 
large characters,— Munificentid Pii Sexti.” 
** One day, (says the author,)in my way 
home, I met a funeral ceremony. A crucifix 
hung with black, followed by a train of 
riests, with lighted tapers in their hands, 
Headed the ion. Then, came a troop 
of figures, Desa in white robes, with their 
faces covered with masks of the same mate- 
rials. The bier followed:;—on which lay the 
corpse of a young woman, arrayed in all the 
ornaments of dress, with her face exposed, 
where the bloom of life yet lingered. The 
members of différent fraternities fullowed the 
bier—dressed in the robes of their orders— 
and all masked. They carried lighted tapers 
in their hands, and chanted out prayers, ina 
sort.of mumbling recitative. I followed the 
train to.the church, for I had doubts whether 
the beautiful figure I had. seen on the bier, 
was not a figure of wax ;—but I was soon 
convinced it was‘indeed the corpse of a fellow- 
creature ;~—cut off in the pride and bloom 
of. youthful maiden. beauty. Such is the 
Italian mode of, conducting the last scene of 
the say otgacecs of life. As soon as a person 
dies, the relations leave, the house, and fly 
to bury themselves. and their griefs in some 
other retirement. “The care of the funeral 
devolves ys the’ fraternities, who are 
i r this p ein every parish. 
These are dressed to deat of row and 
holes, for the eyes, an- 
swers the Ya ose of a mask, and. completely 
conceals ce. The funeral. of the ve 
poorest is thus conducted, with quite as sun | 
ceremony as need be. This is perhaps a 
better system than our own, where the rela- 
tives: are exhibited, as a spectacle to imper- 
tinent. curiosity, whilst from feelings of 
they follow to the grave, the remains of those 
they loved. But, ours is. surely an unphiloso- 
phieal view of the subject. It looks as if we 
were materjalists,and considered the cold clod, 
as the sole remains of the object of our affec- 
tion. The Italians reason better; and perhaps 
feel as much as ourselves, when they regard 
the bedy,—deprived of the soul that aniunated 
a ae pe gh map apeey 
part, 0: spirit, than the. clothes, 
Eau Page erie 
of the Dedy haps condue 
here with tao mueh of that spirit which would 
disregard all claims that ‘this mortal coil’ 
can have to our attention. As soon as, the 


funeral serviee.is concluded, the corpse is 
stripped, aad consighed to those, pv 
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Fcover them: Whetr one of thesé cavern ts 
full, it is bricked up ; and, after fifty years, 
tt is opened again, and the bones are removed 
to other places, prepared for their reception. 
So much for the ‘last’ scene ‘of the dra- 
ma of life ;—with respect to the first act, 
our conduct of it is certainly more fatural. 
Here they swathe and swaddle théir children, 
till the poor urchins look like Egyptian 
mummies. To this frightful custom, one 
may attribute the want of strength, and sym- 
metry of the men, which is sufficiently re- 
markable.” 

We may here notice, that Canova is not so 
great a favourite with Mr. M. as Thorvals- 
den. He thinks the former has a reputa- 
tion beyond his merits, and that, though 
there is much grace in'his works, the effect 
is too often spotled by an affected prettiness, 
or a theatrical display. That there is a fini- 
cal fashionable air about his female figures ; 
and his men all attitudinarians. And that 
he has studied the ancients, and M. lo, 
too much as an imitator, while the designs 
of the, Danish artist possess freshness and 
originality, guided by the purest taste. 

The following is a characteristic anecdote 
of Consalvi, the Pope’s prime minister, who 
is designated as ‘‘ a shrewd, intelligent, and 
well-looking man. As he passed out of cha- 
pel, a well-dressed person in the court-yard 
threw himself upon his’ knees before him, 
and Consalvi, as if he thought the man had 
some petition to present, advanced towards 
him ; but, when he found that his only ob- 
ject was to kiss his hand, he put him aside ; 
being, as it is-said, very impatient of all such 
public demonstrations of homage.” 

In the library of the Vatican, it is stated, 
** you see many curious relicts of Roman 
furniture, with a sample of their household 
gods, whieh ate the queerest little things in 
the world’; and, if Acn¢gas’s, were not on alar- 

erscale, he might have carried away a hun- 
fired of them in his pocket.” In the Campo- 

Vaccino the author saw another extraordinary 
sight. There was &@ large herd of about a 
hundred pigs, and he “‘ arrived just as three 
men were commencing the work of death. 
They had. each a stiletto in their hand, and 
they dispatched the whole herd in a few 

minutes. The stab was made near the left 

leg, ‘and seemed to go directly to the 
heart, for the animal fell without a groan or 

8 This to be a less cruel, 

and is certainly a more quiet mode, than our 

own, where the peace of-a whole parish ia 

disturbed by the terrible uproar which is oc- 

casioned by the murder of a single pig. It 

is to. be hoped.that the stiletto may soon be 

cd piepas detekei | vilite according to 
4, OF 

English version, talking of swine, rethinds 

us of an.anecdote with which we shall con- 

clude our: Romen. extracts," ‘Fhe Princess 

Prossedi is said,to-be an, amiable and inter- 

esting woman, the eldest daughter of Lucien 

e by a former wife, and the lac 


who refused to marry Ferdinand ‘of Spain. 
This match was proposed to her when on & 
pp berlepraber soe, ste | ‘and she had 
to contemn his:threats. Being 
dil not feel afraid of the comse- 























nences of irfitating so irascible a being, she 

Ys nobly replied, *« Oh #0! we fear very 
little from those whom we do not esteem.— 
( O que non! on craint peu, celui qu’on 
n’ estime 77), 4 

From Rome our author went to. Naples, 
where the same pre-occupation of the field by 
former writers begets the same sterility in 
his accounts of that city, and all its adjacent 
marvels. The squalid looks of the inhabi- 
tants of the Pontine Marshes, justified the 
answer given to a traveller, who inquired of 
a group of these animated spectres, ““ How 
do you manage to live here ?”—‘‘ We die :” 

so they did in another way at Pompeii, 
which Mr. M. visited, and tells us, that, among 
other human remains dug up, “In the 
stocks of the guard-room, which were used 
as a military punishment, the skeletons of 
four soldiers were found sitting; but these 
poor fellows have now been released from 
eir ignominious situation, and the stocks, 
with every thing else that was moveable, 
hare been plac in the museum; the bones 
being consigned to their parent clay.” 

At Naples, we have an odd story of a bi- 
shop stealing 20 dollars ; but a notice, more 
agreeable to our. objects, is taken, of some 
admirable statues in the church of 8. Seve- 
ro. These are executed by a Venctian of 
the name of Corradini. ‘‘ One represents a 
female, covered with a veil, which is most 

pily executed in marble, and has all the 
effect of a transparency, There is another 
of the same kind, a dead Christ, covered 
with the same thin gauze veil, which appears 
as if it were moist with the cold damp of 
death. There is also a statue of a fi in 
a net, the celebrated work of Queirolo, a 
Genoese, which is a model of pains and pa- 
tience, Itis cutout of a single block; yet 
the net has many folds, and scarcely touches 
the statue,” 

The Campo Santo, the great golgotha of 
Naples, is much more horrible than what 
we have tranacribed respecting the funerals 
at Rome. 

“ It is situated on a rising ground behind 
the town ; abouta mile and a half from the 
gate. Within its walle, are 365 rere 5 
one 1s Open every ‘or the reception o 
the dead, the silat” sabe of wi wy as 
soon as the rites of religion have been 
perrmed, are brought here for sepulture. 

were fifteen cast in, while we were 
there ; men, women, and children,—without 
& rag to cover them; literally fulfilling the 
words of Scripture,—‘‘As he came forth 
out of his mother’s womb, naked shall he 
return, to go as he came!” I looked down 
into this frightful charnel-house ;—it was a 
shocking sight ;—a mass of blood and gar- 
bage,—for many of the bodies had been 
opened at the hospitals. Cock-roaches, and 
other reptiles, were crawling gbout. in all 
their glory.—‘ We fat all creatures else to 
fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots ; 


that’s the end!’ 


“We made the sexton of this ceva | coins 
shode, wha, by the way, had been employed | square 
ait ay work for pokey yenrk, oe the 


of the next day's grave, which had been 


sealed up fora year. The flesh was entire- 





iY Bones for, in such a mass, 
the work of corruption must go on swim- 
mingly. Quick lime is added to hasten the 
process, and nothing seemed to remain, but 
a dry heap ef bones and skulls; What 
moust .be the feelings of those, who can suf- 
fer the remains of a Friend, a Sister, a Mo- 
ther, or a Wife, to be thus disposed of? 
Indifferent as I feel to the posthumous fate 
of my own remains, Heaven grant, that I 
may at least rest and ret alone; and not be 
— up in so horrible a human hash as 
this ! 

“‘ There were some women, saying Ave 
Marias, within the square, for the departed 
souls of their friends ; but, our arrival took 
them from this pious work, and sct them 
upon some calculations, connected with us, 
and our carriage, and the number of it; to 
direct them, in the selection of lucky num- 
bers in the lottery, upon their retura to 
Naples !” 

Quitting this city, Mr. M. visited Capua, 
Velletri, on his way back te Rome, te 
he witnessed an execution founded on some 
remarkable circumstances. He says, 

** The culprit was a ‘ Fellow with a horrid 
face,’ who had murdered his father. The 
murder was detected in a singular manner, 
affording an ex i instance of the 
sagacity and faithful attachment of the dog 
to his master. The disappearance of the 
deceased had given rise to inquiry, and the 
officers of police went to his cottage, where, 
on examining his son, they learned that his 
father had gone out to work as usual, a few 
days before, and had not been seen since. 
As the officers were continuing their search 
in the neighbourhood, their attention was 
excited by observing a dog, lying in a lone 
Place; who seemed to endeavour to attract 
their notice, by scratching on some newly 
turned earth. Their curiosity was excited 
by something pecutiar in his action and man- 
ner, to examine the spot ;— where tliey 
found the body. It would seem that the dog 
must have been an unobserved witness of 
his master’s murder, and had not forsaken 
his grave. On returning to the cottage with 
the body, the son was so struck with the 
discovery made by the officers by means 
which he could not divine, that, concluding 
it must have been by supernatural intimation, 
he made a full confession of his guilt ;— 
that he had beaten out his father’s brains 
with a mallet, at the instigation of ‘his mo- 
ther, that he had dragged him to this bye- 
place, and there buried him. The mother 
was condemned to imprisonment for life — 
the son to the guillotine. He kept us wait- 
ing from ten o’clock till almost three ; for the 
execution is delayed till the culprit is brought 
to adue state of penitence. 

“At last the bell rung, the Host was 


brought from a euptawing church, that 
he receive last sacrament ; aad 
soon , the criminal’ was led: out. 


Inglese was a rt on this as on other 
on ‘ "The genie that formed ae 
fo the guillotine, made way for 
meé to pai ad Foes introduc 

against iny will, gost Yo the scqffold, 





“* A’ erueifix, and a black » with 


almost | 
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death’s heads it, were borne before the 
culprit, who advanced between two priests. 
He mounted the scaffold with a firm step, 
and did not onee flinch till he stooped to 
put his head into the groove prepared to 
receive it. 

“This is the trying minute, the rest is 
the affair of the ten’ of an instant. 
It appears to be the best of all modes of in- 
flicting the punishment of death ; combiuing 
the est impression on the spectator, 
with the least possible suffering tothe victim. 

“It is so rapid, that I should doubt whether 
there were any suffering ; but from the ex- 
pression of the countenanee, when the ex- 
ecutioner held np the head, I am invlined 
to believe, that sense and consciousness may 
remain for a few seconds, after the head is 
off. ‘Fhe eyes seemed to retain speculation 
for a moment or two, and there was a look 
im the ghastly stare with which they glared 
upon the crowd, which implied that the 
head was aware of its ignominiots situation. 
And indeed there is nothing improbable in 
this supposition, for in all injuries of the 
spine, whereby a communication with the 
sensorium is cut off, it isthe parts below 
the injury which are ived of sensation, 
while those above retain their sensibility. 
And so, in the case of decapitation, the 
muscles and nerves of the face and eyes, 
may for a short time continue to convey 
impressions to the brain, in spite of the se- 
paration from the trunk.” 

The remainder of the volume is much 
more dry than that portion whence we have 
compounded our review. Florence, Bolog- 
na, Venice, Padua, Milan, the Siniplon, 
rambles dbout Switzerland, Lyons, Langue- 
doc, Toulouse, Bourdeaux, and Paris, ap- 
pear too much in the uninteresting shape of 
an itinerary, with politics and criticisms 
swelling out the table of contents, to af- 
ford entire content on the desk in the study. 
We shall not follow this éourse, but, in con- 
clusion, pick out the plumbs for our readers, 
and leave the rest of the pudding, as Mr. M. 
would say, to be digested by more voracious 


Roy 

Venice is at present remarkable for con- 
taining eight ‘hiersés; the four of St. Mark, 
aud four kept by Lord Byron, who astonishes 
the natives by riding them on an island— 
choosing to be different from those about 
him; thus'a swan among eagles or owls, as 
a British Senator, he must be a fowl! of ano- 
ther feather amoug the swans, ducks, or 
geese of the Venetian canals, Venice is also 
reported as famous for the manufacture of 
very small gold trinkets. The author bought 
a golt chain for 20 francs, an inch and 
whalf long, and worked with the aid: of mi- 
croscopic glasses : surely these are not the 
links which restrain the noble bard from his 


cngatiy. 
In the lucubrations on France, we are in- 
formed, among other inhuman horrors of 
the revolution, that— sis 

‘© Near Montelimart was the Ciateaw de 
it bape where Madame de’ Sévigné fell a 
victim to maternal anxiety, and was huried 





in the family vault. The Chyteair was. de 
stroyed daring the fury of Te Be Sinton: 





and the leaden coffins ithe vaults, presented 
too valuable a booty to be spared, by the 
bratal ruffians of those dayage, The body ‘of 
Madame de Sévigné had been embalmed, and 
was found ina state of perfect preservation, 
richly dressed ;—Dut no. respect: was paid-to 
virtue evea in the grave; every thing, even 
to the dress she wore, was pillaged and taken 
away; and, themaked corpse leit to mingle, 
a3.it might, with its native dust. 

_** This unnatural war with the dead is one 
of the most revolting features of the French 
revolution No respect. was paid.te rank, or 
sex, or vatue, and this was not a solitary 
omrage, committed ata single place, but the 
general praciive throughous Franee.—a fel- 
low passeager tells m+ that he saw the body of 
J,aura, the mistress of Petrarch, exposed to 
the most Drusal indign‘ties, ia tle streets of 
Avignon, Ithad-been embalmed, and was 
found ina mummy state, of a dark brown 
colour, It-was the same every where; and 
the best, and the worst. of the Bourbons, 
Henry IV., and, Louis XL, were: exposed to 
equal imliznities, nor could the deeds of 'Tu- 
renue himself protect iis eorpsefrom the pro- 
fanation of these ferocivus vivlators. . All tae 
craeliivs commit.e.l upon the living, during 
the reign.of blood aud terror, will not siamp 
the French name withso indelible. a stain, as 
these unmanly, outrages upon the dead.” 

. Avery cuvion; inguiry into the subject of 
the famous Iron Mask, leads the author to in- 
for that Fougwet might; be the sufferer; but we 
nave 0, room, to,caumerate the coincidences 
on which.this hypothesis is supported ; and 
inust conclude, which we shall, with the 
wention’ of a. man whom the author en- 
countered at Toulouse, and who is so much 
admired by all, that we are sure. it will gra- 
tify, our readers to heara report of his being 
about to return.to England, and undertake 
themanagement of Covent Garden Theatre.* 
Mr. M. pays a farewell, visit to “‘ Mr. Kem- 
ble, to whom I have; been indebted, for 
many. pleasant evenings. of social intercourse, 
Tt is delightful to see the father of the Eng- 
lish stage, enjoying the evening of life, in the 
tranquillity. of literary leisure ;—a man to 
whose publi¢ exertions, we have all been in- 
debted. for the highest intellectual gratifica- 
. tion; who, by the charm, of his art, has he- 


come s0.identified in our imagination with the | full 


ideal characters of Shakspeare, that those 
who have seen him can scarcely think of 
Macbeth,~—King John,—Wolsey,—Hotspur, 
—Srutus,—or Coriolauus, without gmbody- 
ing them in the, form and features of—John 
Philip Kemble.” 





Smeeton’s Historical and Biographical 
Tracts. 
No. 13. A choice Narrative of Count 
Gondamor’s Transactions during ‘his 
Embassy in England. By Sir Robert 
Cotton. 1659. s 
No, 14. The Life and Death of Henrietta 
Maria de Bourbon, Queen to that blessed 
King and Martyr, Charles I. &0. 1.685. 





© We state this as @ rumour that has reached" 


DS ; NOt as appearing in the Diary.: 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND _ 


At pages 597, Gli, .and 714, of our 
last year’s volume, we noticed, as they 
issued from the press, the earlier speci- 
mens of these’republished tracts,’ which 
are cheap,’ curious, ‘and neatly got up: 
The two numbers at the head of this 
article, together with seven of a histo- 
rical nature previously printed, make a 
very entertaining little 4to, belonging 
to the period of the Stuarts, and ena- 
bling us to read ‘scarce works without 
the cost of bibliomania, the whole nine 
amounting in price to no more than 46s. 

Goadamor's account of the transac- 
tions in England, is a political pamphlet 
fictitiously, put into the mouth of that 
celebrated person, whose dexterity as 
an ambassador was not relished by a 
large party in this country*. The wri- 





* Spanish ambassadors have frequently cut 
a conspicuous figure at our court: for example, 
take the: following anecdote from a work en- 
titled ¢ Mémoires d'un Vovageur qui se repose.’ 
When the attempt upon the' King was made by 
Margaret Nicholson; as his majesty was going 
to St. James's to hold:a levee, in consequence 
of that event a council wes ordered to be held as 
soon asthe leveo was over, |The Marquis del 
Campo, being apprised.of that circumstance, 
and knowing that the council would detain the 
King in tewn two or three hours beyond his 
usual time, took post horses and set off for 
Windsor the moment the levee was over, alight- 
ed at the palace, and called upon a lady there 
with whom he was acquainted. The Qucen 
finding that the King did not return at the usual 
time, and understanding that the Marquis was in 
the palace, sent to ask him if he had been at 
the levee. He replied that he bad, and that he 
had left, his majesty. in perfect health, going 
to, council. . When the. King arrived he of 
course told her majesty the extraordinary oc- 
currences of the morning. ‘The Queen express- 
ed great surprise that the Marquis del Campo, 
who had been near three hours in the palace, 
had not mentioned the subject to her: he was 
sent for, and he then told their majestics, that 
finding upon his arrival at ‘the palace no ru- 
mour of the attempt upon the King hail reach- 
ed the Queen, he did not think it expedi¢at to 
apprise her of it, till his majesty’s arrival gave 
assurance of his, safety; but at the same 
time, as some. incorrect and alarming reports 
might be brought down,. he thought it right 
to remain in.the palace, in; order in that case 
to be able to remove all apprehensions from 
her majesty’s mind, by acquainting her with the 
real facts. " 

This fine compliment was paralleled in a dif- 
ferent way by another ambassador from Spain, 
who, when the Sardinian ambassador called all 
the foreign ministers resident in London toge- 
ther, and a complaint of their privileges 
being vio! by the seizure of some smuggled 
articles in his residence, and it appeared that he 
had really lent his protection to cover the nefa- 
rious traffic, observed, that it was true the pri- 
vileges of ambassadors ought to be held sacred, 
but if the King of Sardinia could not afford to 
send a gentleman, he ought not to keep a minis- 
ter at the bie, ng or,any court. ,. This remark, 
‘we need hardly add, settled the business of the 
aneéting, Ed. - ‘ , 





ter makes him, relate to the Duke of 
Lerma, and a council of Spanish minis- 
ters, how he ‘had employed himself, 
and what he had achieved by his in- 
trigues ; and some of his statements 
are remarkable even to the present day. 
Among other things, he says, 

All their. voyages to the East Indies, I per- 
mit rather with a colourable resistance than 
a serious, because I. sce them not helpful 
but hurtful to the state in general, carrying 
out gold and treasure, bringing home spice, 
silks, feathers, and the like toyes, and in- 
sensibly wasting the common stock of coin 
and bullion, while it fills the custom-house, 
and some private purses, who thereby ena- 
bled to keep this discommodity on foot by 
bribes, especially so many great persons 
(even statesmen) being adventurers and 
sharers in the gain; besides this, wasteth 
their mariners, not one of ten returning, 
which I am glad to hear, for they are the 
men we stand in fear of 

Their West Indian voyages I withstand 
them in earnest, because they begin to in- 
habit there, and fortifie themselves, and may 
in time perhaps raise another England, to 
withstand our new. Spain in America; as 
this old England opposeth our present state, 
and clouds the glorious extents thereof of 
Europe ; besides, there they trade for com- 
modities without waste of their treasure, 
and often return gold for knives, glasses, and 
the like trifles, and that without such loss 
of their mariners, as in other places; 
therefore I crossed whatsoever intendinents 
were. projected for Virgina, or the Burmu- 
does, because I sce they may be hereafter 
really helpful to them, as now they serve for 
drains to unload their populous state, which 
else would overflow its own banks, by con- 
tinuance of peace, and turn head upon it- 
self, or make a body fit for any rebellion. 

This is a singular view of our East 
and West India trade and colonies near- 
ly two centuries ago. ‘The ambassador 
continues... 


But the last service I did for the state was 
not the least, when I underwrought that 
admirable engine, .Rawleigh, and s0 was the 
cause his voyage’ threatening much danger 
and damage to us was overthrown, and him- | 
self returning in disgrace, I pursued almost 
to death; neither but (I hope) need I say 
almost, if all things hit right, and all strings 
hold ; the determination of my commission 
would not permit me longer to stay to fol- 
low him to execution, which I desired the 
rather, that by concession I might have 
wrung from the inconsiderate English, an 
acknowledgement of my. masters right in 
those places, punishing him for attempting 
tlere, though they might prescribe for the 
first foot ; and this I did to stop their mouths 
hereafter, and because “I would quench the 
heat and.valour of that nation, that none 
should dare hereafter to undértake the like, 
ot be so hardy as to look out at sea, or breath 
upon our Coasts ; and laatly, because I would 
bring to an ignominous death, that old pi- 


ate, who is one of the last now living, 
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bred. under.that deceased English Virago, 
and by her flesht in.our blood and ruin: to 
do this I had many agents, first, divers eour- 
iers who were hungry and gaped. wide for 
Spanish gold, secoudiy, some that bare him 
at the heart for inveterate quarrels; thirdly, 
some forraigners, who have in vain. sought 
the elixer hitherto, hope to find it.in his head ; 
fourthly, all men of the Romish faith, who 
are of the Spanish faction, and would have 
been my blood-hounds to hunt him or any 
such to death willingly, as. persons hating 
the prosperity of their country; and the’ va- 
lour, worth, and wit of their own nation; 
in respect of us and our catholick. cause ; 
lastiy, I left behind ine such an instrument 
composed artificially, of a secular under- 
standing, and a religious profession, as: he 
is every way adopted to scrue himself into 
the closet of the heart, and to.work upon fe- 
ininine levity, who in that country have mas- 
culine spirits, to command and pursue their 
plots. unto death. This therefyre I account 
as done, and rejoice in it, knowing it will be 
very profitable to us, grateful to our faction 
there, and what though it be ccoss to the 
people, or the clergy, we that ouly nego- 
tiate for our gain, and treat about this mar- 
riage for their own ends, can conclude or 
break off when we see our time, without re- 
spect of such, as can neither profit us, nor 
hurt us ; for I have certain knowledg, that 
the commons generally are so effeminate and 
cowardly, that,they at their musters, which 
are seldom and slight, only for the benefit of 
their muster masters of a 1000 souldiers, 
scarce a hundred dares discharge a musket, 
aad of that hundred, scarce one can use it 
like asouldier; and for their arms they are 
so ill provided, that one corslet serveth many 
men, when such as shew their armour one 
day in one place, lend them to their friends 
in other places to shew, when they have use ; 
and this if it be spied, is only punished by.a 
mulct in the purse, which is the officers aim, 
who for his advantage, winks at the rest, and 
is glad to find and cherish by connivance pro- 
fitable faults, that increase his revenues ; 
thus stands the state of that poor miserable 
country, and which had never more people 
aud fewer men; so that if my master should 
resolve upon an invasion, the time never 
fits as at this present, security of this mar- 


_ Mage, and the disuse of-armes having cast 


them into a dead sleep, a strong and wak- 
ning faction pe , ever amongst them ready 
to assist us, and. they being unprovided_ of 
ships, or arms, or hearts to fight, an univer- 
sal discontentment following all men: this [ 
have from their muster masters, and cap- 
tains, who are many of them of our religion, 
or of none, and so ours ready to be bought 
and sold, and desirous to be my masters 
servants in fee, 


Thus we see, that to draw the pic- 
ture of England as a ruined country, is 
not a modern invention: we leave it to 
the reformers. of 1820 to compare the 
two eras, 

From the ‘‘ Life ‘and Death of 
Queen Henrietta,” we select a few pas- 
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sages which seem most likely to, pass 
muster for nevelty.. Her Majesty's 
landing; 22d February,..1642, from 
the continent, with troops to aid her 
royal spouse against the parliamentary 
forces, is thus painted in her own 
words.: .. 


The next night after we came to Burling 
ton, four of the parliaments ships arrived, 
without being perceived by us, and about 
five of the clock in the morning, hegan to 
ply us so fast with their ordnance, that they 
made us all rise out of our beds, and leave 
the village ; one of the ships did me the fa- 
vour to flank upon the house where I lay, and 
before I was out of my bed, the cannon-bullets 
whistled so loud about me, that all the com- 
pany pressed me earnestly to go out of the 
house, their cannon having totally beaten 
down all the neighbour houses, and two 
cannon-bullets falling from the top to the 
bottom of the house where I was ; so that 
(cloathed as well as in hast I could be) I 
went on foot some little distance out of the 
town, (under the shelter of a ditch, like that 
of Newinarket) whither before I could get, 
the cannon bullets fell thick about us, and a 
serpent was killed within seventy paces: of 
me, we in the end gained the ditch, and 
stayed there two hours, whilest their cannon 
play’d all the. while upon us; the bullets 
flew for the most part ever our heads, some 
few only grazing on the ditch, covered us 
with earth, &c. till. the ebbing of the. tide, 
and the threats of the Holland Admiral put 
an end to that danger. 

The coronation of her son, Charles, II, 
is very concisely and peculiarly ‘de- 
scribed. . 

Now come we to his Majesties coronation, 
where we may see those regal ornaments 
that for several years had Jain obscure : This, 
was the crown profained by the lewd hands 
of those prostitute members ‘at Westmin- 
ster, when they seized ‘on the fia, which 
by FH. Martin, his advice was thought fit: to 
be shared amongst the en ey was 
the crown, afterwards violated, deprived and 
widowed of: that sacred and royal head of 
King Charles the martyr? this was the erown 
that alone of all the insignia of majesty ab- 
horred the idolatry of Cromwells es 
tion, and escaped the ravishitig and polluted 
hands of that tyrant; this: was that crown 
which the malignity of a dire pestilence 
had envied the sight and ‘blessing thereof to 
the city of tical, his majesties imperial 
chamber, at his royal father’s ina’ on; 
and this was that crown, under whose’ just 
ant antient descent, we have flourished ever 
since we were a nation,till our late oT 

His Majesty on the 22d of April, early in 
the morning, passed from Whitehall'to the 
Tower by water ; from thence to go through 
the city to Westminster Abby, there to be 
crowned. 

Two days were allotted to the consum- 
mation of this ‘great and most celebrated 
action, the. wonder and delight of all 
persons, both foreign and domestick, and 
pity it was that the solid ‘and lasting happi- 





ness it portended should not have taken up 
a moneth, and given it the name Coronalis. 
I should give a relation of the magnificent 
ceremonies performed therein, but it being 
too large for an intended small tract, I choose 
rather to refer the reader to what on that 
subject hath already been made’ publick. 

Infinite and’ innumerable were the‘accla- 
mations and shouts from all the parts, as his 
Majesty passed along, tothe no less joy than 
amazement of tle spectators, who beheld 
those glorious personages that rid before ‘and 
behind his majesty. “Indeed it were in vain 
to attempt to express this ‘solemnity, it was 
so far from, being ‘unutteralle, that itis al- 
most unconceivable, and mich wonier it 
caused in outlandish persons, whe were ac- 

uainted with our late troubles and confu- 
sions, which way it was possible for the 
English to appear in go rich and stately a 
manner. 

These examples are sufficient to il- 
lustrate our subject; and we have only 
to add, that this author asserts that the 
Queen married the Earl of St, Albans, 
after the execution of the Martyr King. 





ARCTIC ZOOLOGY. 
(Extracted fiom Scoresby’s valuable publication.) 


Captain 8. thinks the whale reaches. the 
magnitude called size, thatqis; with a six 
feet length of ‘whalebone, in twelve years; 
and attains its full. growth at) thexage. of 
twenty or twenty-five. Whiales, doubtless, 
live to a great age. \ The marks of age aré ian 
increase in the quantity of grey colour in the 
skin, ‘and a'change to: a yellowish tinge of 
the white parts about the head ; a decrease 
in the quantity’ of oil ‘yielded: by a certain 
weight of blubber; an increase of hardness 
in the blubber, and in the thickness and 
strength of the ligamentous fibres of which it 
is partly composed. 

The maternal affection of the whale,-which, 
in other respects, is apparently a stupid ani- 
mal, is striking and interesting. /The cub, 
being insensible to danger, is easily 
éd ; when the ‘tender attachment; of the mo- 
ther is so manifested as/not unfrequently to 
bring it ‘within the | reach of the. whalers( 
Hence, though a cub: is of little value,,, sel - 
dom producing above'a ton of oil, ‘and often 
less, yet it is. sometimes struck as'a snare for 
its nother. | In this case, she joins it at the 
surface of the water, whenever it has oceasion 
to’ rise for respiration: enc 8 it to swim 
off ; assists its fight, by taking it'under'her 
fin; and seldom deserts it while life remains. 
She is then dangerous to approach ; but ef- 
fords frequent ee cae for attack. She 
loses all regard for her. own safety,’ in anxi- 
ety for ‘the preservation of her young ;-— 
dashes thro the midst of her enemies ;— 
despises the danger. that threatens her ;-and 
even voluntarily remains with her. offspring, 
after. various attacks on herself from the 
harpoons of the fishers. In June 1811, one 
of my. harpooners sttuck a sucker, with the 
hope of its leading to the capture of the mo- 
ther.’ Presently she arose close by the “ fast- 


boat ;”> and seizing the young one,, dragged 
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near, | blood was 97°; and in a myst 


not attempt to escape, but al 
other boats to approach ; so that, in a few 
wmiputgs, three. more, harpoons were fasten- 
ed; and, m the course of an hour after- 
wards, she was killed. 
There, is something extremely painful in 
the destruction of a while, when dias evinc- 
‘a degree Of affectionate regard for its 
, that would do honour to the supe- 
‘intelligence of human beings; yet the 
of the adventure, the value ef the 
the joy of the capture, cannot be sa- 
crificed to feelings of compassion. 


numbers since can scarcely be said to oe 
gregarious ; for are found most generally 
solitary, or in pairs, cacepting when a 
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THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, 


= 
Whales are vivipareus ; they have but one 





'eles, The blood is warmer than in the hu- 
tnan species ; in a narwal that had been an 
‘hour and ahalf dead, the temperature of the 
lcetus recently 
| killed, 102°. Alt of them inhabit the’ sea. 
of a Kd ot ere! roused of two ages 
| of ‘a sieve, ¢om of two fri 
| of whalebone ; these have no teeth. 
| have no whalebone, but are furnished with 
‘teeth. They all have two lateral or pectoral 
fins, with concealed bones like those of a 
i hand ; and a large flexible horizontal tail, 
which is the principal member of motion. 
Some have a kind of dorsal fin, which is an 
| adipose, or cartilaginous substance, without 
‘motion, ‘This fin, varying in form, size and 
position, in different species, and being in a 
conspicuous situation, is well adapted for a 
specific distinction. The appearance and di- 
/mension of the whalebone and teeth, espe- 
cially the former, are other specific charac- 
teristics. All whales have spiracles or blow 
holes, some with one, others with two 
openings, through which they breathe ; some 
have a smooth skin all over the body ; others 
have rage or sulci about the region of the 
. d all _ 
rd, beneath the integuments, a quantity o 
fat-or btubber, from whence a qeefal “and 
valuable oil, the train-oil of commerce, is 
“The B. Ph , the longest F he whal 
is is of the whale 
ibe ; and, eebably the most powerful 
and bulky of created beings. 
t differs from the mysticetus in its form 
i cylindrical, and its body being 
lender ; in its whalebone 
; in its produce in blubber and 
; in its colour being of a bluer 
its fins being more in number ; in 
or blowing being more violent ; 
greater ; in its actions be- 
more restless, and in its 
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their backe, 

pereteae = terem rae i Blubber, 

when and » is said to be very 

; the tail, when par-boiled and 

vied, is said to.be not unsavoury, but} 

even eating; and the flesh of 

whales, ¥ know from experiment, in 
Syne means indifferent food. 

F shall conclude this aceount of the mys- 

tieetis, with a sketch of some of the charac. 


Delphine Deducir, called alo the 


i 


length of 24 feet, and its herds are nu. 
merous. ‘This dolphin resembles the gram. 
pus, and it is often stranded. Hundreds 

ave been destroyed at a time through acci- 
dents of this kind.~ The or White 
Whale, is met with in families of from 5 to 
10 together. 

Of ‘the quadrupeds inhabiting Spitzber- 
gen and the icy seas adjacent, Capt. S. gives 
an interesting history; but we must abri 
his observations without mercy. The Wal- 
rus, Morse, or Sea-horse, is a on ani- 
mal, and forms the connecting link between 
the eatin. of the oe and the water, 
corresponding, in several of its characters, 
both with the bullock and the whale. It 
grows to the bulk of an ox. Its canine 
teeth, two in number, are of the length, 
externally, of 10 to 20 inches, (some natu- 
ralists say 3 feet,) and extend downward 
from the upper jaw, and include the point 
of the lower jaw between them. They are 
incurvated inward: Their full length, when 
cut out of the skull, is commonly 15 to 20 
inches, sometimes almost 30; and their 
weight 5 to 10 pounds each, or upward. 
The walrus, being a slow, clumsy animal on 
land, its tusks seem necessary for its defence 
against the bear, and also for enabling it to 
raise its unweildy body upon the ice, when 
its access to the shore is prevented. 

The walrus is found on the shores of 
Spitzbergen, 12 to 15 feet in length, and 8 
to 10 feet in circumference. 

When seen at a distance, the front part 
of the head of the young walrus, without 
tusks, is not unlike the human face. As 
this animal is in the habit of rearing its head 
above water, to ivok at ships, and other 


passing objects, it is not at all improbable 


t that it may have afforded foundation for 


some of the stories of mermaids. I have 


‘myself seen a sea-horse in such a position, 


and under such circumstances, that it requir- 
ed little ‘stretch of imagination to mistake it 
for a human being; so like indeed was it, 
that the surgeon of the ship actually report- 
ed to me his having seen a man with his head 
just appearing above the surface of the wa- 
ter. Seals exhibit themselves in a similar 
way; the heads of some, at a distance, are 
not unlike the human head; the resemblance, 
however, is not so striking as that presented 
by the walrus. 

The waltus is a fearless animal. It pays 
to a boat, excepting as an 0 
of curiosity. It is sometimes taker by a 
harpoon when in the water. If one attack 
fails, it often affords an opportunity for re- 
peating it. The capture of a walrus in the 
water, cannot always be a, with- 
out danger ; for, as they go in erds, an at- 
tack made upon one individual, draws all 
its companions to its defence. In such 
cases, they frequently rally round the boat 
from whence the bhew was struck ; pierce its 
planks with their tusks; and, though resist- 
ed in the mens determined snaneer, some- 
times raise themselves n the gunwale, 
and threaten to overset it. The best defence 
against these en animals, is, in this cri- 


818, sedsand; which, heing thrown into their 
eyes, occasions & ert blindness, and 
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obliges them to disperse, hen on shore, 
they are best Killed with long sharp pointed 
knives. ' 

The tan of the walrus, which am + 70. 
white, compact ivory, are employed by 
dentists in the fabrication of false teeth. 

Seals (Phocse,) are too well. known to 
need much observation. The voice of the 
young seal, when in pain or distress, is a 
whining cry, resembling that of a child. 
Seals appear to hear well when under water ; 
music, or particularly a person. whistling, 
draws them to the surface, and induces them 
to stretch their necks to the utmost extent, 
so.as.to prove a snare, by bringing them 
within reach of the shooter. The most ef- 
fectual way of shooting them is by the use 
of smal] shot fired. into, their eyes; when 
killed witha bullet, they generally sink and 
are lost. Seals are often seen on their pas- 
sage from one situation to another, in very 
large shoals. In such cases, for the sake of 
respiration, they all appear every now and 
then at the s together, springing up so 
as to raise their heads and necks, and often 
their whole bodies o- of — water. Their 

ess is pretty rapid; their actions ar 
icky : and nat sonnel conduct is es 
tive of amusement to the spectator. ‘The 
sailors, when they observe such a shoal, call 


ita ‘ seal’s wedd ng. 
(To be cone in our next.) 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
(From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.) 
Lizars’ Encravines.—In the operation 
of engraving, the desired effect is produced 
by making incisions upon the copper-plate 
with a steel instrument of an angular shape, 
which incisions are filled with printing-ink, 
and transferred to the paper by. the pressure 
of a roller, which is passed over its surface. 
There is another mode of producing these 
lines or incisions by means_of diluted nitrous 
acid, which is on Sica and in which the. 
impression is taken in the same, way. The 
new mode of engraving is done upon. a. prin- 
ciple exactly the reverse, for instead of the 
subject being cut into the copper, it is the 
interstice between these lines which is re- 
moved by diluted acid, (commonly called, 
Aquafortis) and the lines are left as the sur- 
face: from which the impression is taken, 
by means of a common type printing-press, 
instead of a. copper-plate press. f 
This is effected by _with.turpentine 
varnish, coloured with hone black, what- 
ever is required upon the plate, and when 
the varnish is thoro hly dry, the acid ‘is’ 
poured upon it, and interstice of course 
removed by its action 
eve the copper. If the subject is very 
ull of dark shading, this operation will be 
performed with little risk of accident, and: 
with the removal of very little of the inter- 
stice bet ween the lines ; ‘but if the distance 
between the lines is great, the risk and diffi- 
bon bg — — " “te will be 
© cut away the. parts which sur 
round the lines with a er iat onter 
Prevent the dabber with the printing ink from 
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te ttom, d thus prod ‘cing a 
blurred impression. It is obvious, pail 
that the more the plate is, covered with work, 
the less risk will there be in the eryperatinn 

‘it with the acid, after the subject is 
drawn; and the less trouble will there be in 
removing the interstice Gf any) from those 
places where there is little siting. ‘ 

A great degree of facility will he obtained 
by Sasting out mas rte with the common 
etching-needle, rwards. putting on 
the cross line with the. varnish ; and_by this 
means there will be much more variety, re- 
gularity, and beauty in the effect, if 
the whole had been done with the varnish. 

I have found from experience, that the 
best mode of proceeding is to lay an. etching 
ground upon the capper, as in the ordinary 
operation of etching; to remove the first 
lines, or rather interstices, with the needle, 
and then to put on, the cross-lines with the 
varnish. Should this cramp the freedom of 
the artist in some.parts, he can easily sc 


off the etching ground, and draw. those with 
the varnish. 
Although this discovery must still be con- 


sidered in its inne. | very, incomplete, 
yet it is probable that, much may. be done 
with it, if proper materials, cap be found out 


to work with, It possesses, every manages 
which common. engraying done he at 


same time all the advan engraving, on, 
wood; apd, above all, it enables MpYORE: 
cure as many impressions as can, be taken. 
from types. The est difficulty to. be 
surmounted, is to obtain a substitute for the 
varnish, which will flow from a pen or pencit 
like Indian ink, for as the varnishhas a ten- 
dency to dry, and get tough in the pencil, 
the ye g is by this citcumstance very 
considerably impeded: Otber substances 
than copper may be used; and experience 
may prove them to be. better atlapted to the 
purpose. I, says Mr. I. the inventor have. 
tried’ wood covered with white lead and 
strong glue, with considerable suce 
but not with so much as copper; a 
it may. be, as, well, for the sake, of those 
who may think it worth theie while. to make 
other trials, to. mention, that I have used 
lead, pewter, type-metal, zinc, ‘and brass, 
all with, various success, but have still found 
copper superior to them alfi Mr. ‘Siyright 
of Meggetland, a gentleman, well “known in 
this city for his scientific acquir¢iments, and 
to whom, d 
much indebted, used with v: 
the same:kind of limestone is employ- 
ed in lithography. 

Ihave also wore ar a= lineid ‘etching 4 
viz. mastic varnish, » liquid ‘ing- 

‘ound, copal prom Ne spirit wadhich, 
but have foand the best to be common tur- 
pentine varnish, or resin djssolved in turpen- 
tine. 





Rovay, Iygritgt0N.—Mr- Campbell, on | 


Wednesday, gave his second Lecture upon 
Poetry, te hegen with adverting to the 
most ancient. poetry with which we. are ac- 
quainted, vis. thab’ of the Old Testament ; 
and pointed out some of great beau- 


tol ty and-aublimity. He saif that the Hebrews 
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peat success | : 





id not cultivate poetry, and observed, that 
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whatever advantages they possessed over the 
Gentiles in the parity of religions worship, 
me certainly were behind them in literature 
and the elegant arts. 

Mr. — then turned to the of 
Greece, began of course with Homer. 
It would be doing great injustice to Mr. C. 
and no credit to ourselves, if we were 
to attempt to give to our readers, from 
memory, even a sketch of this part of the 
lecture. His observations upon the great 
Grecian hard were so interwoven, arose 
so naturally out,of each other, his illustra- 
tions were so happy, and conveyed in lan- 

age so correct and so brilliant, that we 
ecl ourselves unequal to the task. of even 
general description, Mr. C. differed entirely 
rom Mr. Bryant and Professor Wolf ; 
former of whoin disbelieved the existence 0 
Troy, and of the war which forms the sub- 
ject of the Iliad; and the latter of, whom 
doubted the identi.y of Homer himself, for 
he considered him only ag one_of maay rhap- 
sodists who sanz the war of ‘Trey, olehoven 
the whole poem hag reached us, upder 
name. Upon the first point he, said, that : 
though Homer had, hed his story 
all the ornaments of poetry, yet, a3 to the 
main fact of : the confederation, of the states, 
of Greece against Troy, he saw no rational 
ground for. scepticism. It never was deubt- 
of by. the. Gree byt who certainly 

ad, better means. of forming a judgment 
upon the subject an any. modern. critic, 


however learned, regard, to the other 
point, viz.; whether Homer was 
author of the who ¢ poem, he considered the 


authority of the Greeks, again, 98 decisive, 
and, they had never raised a question upon 
the subject. Besides, the Tlind itself contain- 
ed intrinsic evidence that it was the produc- 
tion of one mmd:—the unity of the plan— 
the consistency of all its parts, and: of the 
characters, shewed- that it could not bave been 
composed by a numberof unconnected indi- 
viduals, collected in efter ages into one 


poem. 

We shall only add, that Mr. C. seemed to 
think that Homer was fully deserving of the. 
exalted station in which he has been placed 
by the common consent of mankind. 





ing some bones 
took away the 
upper part of the head of an afimal of im- 


mense size, 46: inches long, 30 broad, and 
hing above 200/bs. 
voyage of discovery is to he undertaken 


coast of Siberia, and the islands we See 

of that country which red several, 

yeors.ago, As’ the ishands in (which 
apy thing we know consider: 


a consifler- 
able éontinent), bave only been visited in 
winter, it will no doubt be-very interesting: 
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to examine whether tlie ice will allow ships 
to ro them in summer, and to ascer- 
tain their extent. 


FINE ARTS. 





SPRING GARDEN EXHIBITION. 


The Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours, opened their sixteenth exhibition 
on Monday. It is not so fine as some which 
have ‘preceded it, but contains, notwith- 
standing, some very capital specimens of 
British Art. Among these, on a cursory 

ance, we noticed a highly finished picture, 
No. 17, “The Tight Shoe,” in Richter’s hest 
manner, the story humorously told, and the 
painting x ol some exquisite drawings 

y G. F. Robson; a grand poetical compo- 
sition of Jupiter nursed by the Nymphs in 
Crete, J. Cristall, the grouping and general 
character belonging to the foremost class of 
design; Eton and Windsor, two sweet little 
pieces by J. Varley; a clever landscape or 
two by J. Wilson ; several glowing copies of 
riature by C. Fielding; the trial of Algernon 
Sydney by Stephanoff ; the Veteran: a curi- 
ously painted subject, by W. H. Watts ; 
Una in the forest by W. Bewick ; uncom- 
monly well executed views of French Towns, 
" ut; admirable ‘pictures of dogs, by 
Landscer, and something of the same 
kind by J! Christmas ; together with other 
piceits contributions by Barrett, A. Ro- 
on, Linton, Leivis, Miss Gouldsmith, 

J. Graham, Boaden, Linnell, Nash, Vincent, 
Barker, ‘Hayter, &c. &c. forming altoge- 
ther a delightful lounge, and eminently de- 
serving the countenance of the British Public. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

A private view of the rooms yesterday, 
enables .us to speak but shortly of the ensu- 
ing exhibition: the form of our publication, 
and the number. printed, rendering it impos- 

sible to afford much space to any subject so 
late;in the week, - ‘The collection is upon the 
whole, showy and attractive; and there are'a 
few admirable pictures. Portraits, as usual, 
predominate, and ,we observe little difference 
in the styles of the best known artists. Sir 
_ T. lawrence. has) some fine works in this 
class, the chief of which is the late Sir Wil- 
lian, Grant, | Phillips has also some excellent 
wads, one or two of them of public men, 
who, would be very glad to be either so 
JRHAE oF handsome as. the painter has made 
them... Beeehy,. Shee, Raeburn, Howard, 
Jackson, Owen, Stewardson, Joseph, Geddes, 
Masquerier, Lane, E, ings, and one or 
two others, appeared to us most prominent 
and numerous: in similar productions. In 
the higher branches of. art, we were struck 
with some exquisite pieces from the Deca- 
meron, and Gil Blas, by Stothard ; the Open- 
ing of .the Will,. from. Waverley, s 
Wilkie’s ; chef-d’qruvre 3; \a Dead Calm, by 
esa lig 51 age 3; the Wolf and > 
» OY. y,.& most amusing 
Fe ctelh g scene; the Widow of Siegfrid; 





c 
the Swift, a icture: by Fuzeli, in a high 
sane af eager lensed treated by 


THE ‘LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the Daughter of | 


Howard ; ' Christ ° 
Jairus, Thomson; Venus intruding on the 
bath of Diana, Hilton, admirably painted ; 
Rome, from the’ Vatican, an extraordinary 
performance, by Turner; an arch Cupid, by 
Owen ; acharming Londoner’s Gypsying, by 
Leslie ; the Storm Retiring, a sea view, by 
Phillips ; Venus showing her wound to Mars, 
a good subject, and very clever in expres- 
sion, by Hayter ; the last scene of Sir Giles 
Overreach, with good portraits of Drury- 
Lane performers, by Clint—one of the best 
dramatic things we have ever seen; a Mar- 
ket, full of incident, by Rolinda Sharples ; 
Meleager and Atalanta, a classical composi- 
tion, by R. T. Bone; and smaller, but in va- 
rious ways highly meritorious works, by 
J. Gandy, Etty, A. E. Chalon, Jones, Ste- 
hanoff, Cooper, Ingalton, Briggs, &c. &c. 
n the landscape department, we noticed in- 
teresting productions by Collins, Nasmyth, 
W: Wilson, J. Wilson, Samuel, Powell, and 
many others. Animals, by Ward, and young 
Landseer, deserv: to be particularized. In 
the Architecture, Mr. Soane has a splendid 
picture. In Sculpture, an Eve, by Bailly, is 
one of the finest specimens of modern art ; 
a Sleeping Child, with an exquisite head, by 
Chantrey ; a Sketch, by I. Gott; an alto 
relievo, by Westmacott ; a basso relievo, 
by Flaxman ; busts, by Chantrey, Turnerelli, 
S. Joseph, Milligan, caught our attention. 
We of course had only a rapid glance, and 
have probably omitted many works which 
merited positive distinction. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.} 
CONSUMPTION. 
A FRAGMENT. 


It is not so hard to die as I believed it to be. 
The preparation is the difficulty—I bless God I 
had time for that :—the rest is worse to beholders 
than to me. I am all blessed hope—hope itself. 
She looked what she said.—Clarissa Harlowe. 


The cheek where health so lately shed 
Its constant bloom of softest red, 
Soon like her polish’d open brow, 
Was tintless as the purest snow ; 
Save when delight or fever threw 
A fleeting blush of crimson hue 
O’er its pale surface, her dark eye 
Sparkled with clearer brilliancy. 
Her wasted snowy arm no more 
Its former rounded beauty wore, 
But every azure vein within 
Shone thro’ the soft transparent skin ; 
The touching charm, the pensive grace, 
Diffused around her form and face, 
Her pure decaying loveliness, 
Might well some virgin saint express, 
Exchanging for the light of heaven 
The transient joys this earth had given. 
She rose, and from her temples flung 
The rich dark curls which o’er them hung ; 
Malf fainting then she forward leant, 
With drooping head, and figure bent. 
Her pale lips quiver’d ; from her eye 
Large scalding tears fell heavily ; 
While her small trembling hand in vain 
Striving to dull their throbbing pain) 
feyer’d temples press’d: there came 
A shivering o’er her feeble frame,— 


Recovering slowly, by degrees 

She rais’d her head eo catch the breeze 

Which freshly thro’ the casement blew: 

Gasping, with lips apart, she drew 

The cool reviving air, again 

Her looks, her form, composure gain.— 

In tones, so weak they well betray’d 

Each vital source of strength decay’d, 

She spoke of the delights which gave 

A cheering aspect to the grave ; 

While with increasing eloquence 

She seem’d around her to dispense 

The comfort she had fain supplied— 

But * * *e * 
ARTHUR STANLEY, 








SONG. 
Stranger, rest and sleep securely, 
Let no doubt thy breast annoy ; 
Who sleeps here, believe, shall surely 
Wake to life, to hope, and joy. 
Soft musick on the air is floating; 
All fragrant breathes the dew fraught-gale ; 
The bird’s last hymn thou hear’st unnoting— 
Unmarked the balmy air inhale, 


Unconscious bliss art thou receiving, 
For thy rapt soul is borne away: 
Fancy, thy mental sight deceiving, 
Gives to thy view joy’s future day. 
In musick o’er the senses stealing, 
In perfumed dews at evening’s close, 
Visions of future bliss revealing, 
Comes the Genius of repose. 

All inert, in slumber lying, 
Perception shall thy senses keep ; 
Its consciousness alone denying, 
Gives thee all the bliss of sleep. 


Glasnevin, Mar. 16, 1820. TOLKAR. 





Mr, BREAKWINDow, flattered by the kind 
attention paid to him by the Editor of the Li- 
terary Gazette, by the speedy insertion of all 
his fragments, has been induced to parody a 
few popular airs, which he hopes will meet with 
his approbation, and that of a generous publick, 
and “ all that sort of thing,” as his friend Mr. 
Randall says. 

AIR.— The Legacy. 


When in jail I shall calm recline, 

Bear my best coat to some pawnbroker near, 

Shew him how stylish the gilt buttons shine, 

And ask him a price that is not too dear; 

Bid him not search for bank notes in the pocket, 

For on eee lugg’d out to discharge a bad 
ebt 5 

And all that he’ll find will be an old locket 


Of Sal's, which she gave me the last time we ; 


met. 


When the use of each gin can is o’er, 

Sack them, and take them over the way; 

For I know the cove, and he'll lend you more 
Than any flat can afford to pay. 

Bid him not turn ’em up for the rincing, 

That oftentimes lies at the bottom so dim ; 

But tell him, my o/d one, without any mincing, 
You mopp’d them out* ere you brought them to 


Take then this glass, which the jail-bird is twin- 

With bright flashy flowers which spring for him 

And think how oft in it we’ve seen the gin shin- 

And bath’d our ripe lips in the Déady’s light wet 
* Drank up the remainder. 
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And wonder not if in some inspired minute, 
As intently you gaze on this cup o’er and o'er, 
A go of blue ruin should start up within it, 
The inside of your white neck to wet once more. 
R. BREAKWINDow. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


At Sylhet, July 14, died Mr. R. Smith, 
aged nearly 80, and for the last ten years, 
assistant to the superintendant of the Bota- 
nic Garden at Caleutta. His contributions 
to this establishment endeared him to the 
lovers of Indian® Botany ; and his loss is re- 
gretted by the public, not merely on ac- 
count of the ardour and skill with which he 
cultivated the pleasing pursuit in which he 
was engaged ; but of his liberality in com- 
municating rare and beautiful specimens to 
others who were fond of his favourite science. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane: Kine Laar.—On Mon- 
day this play was produced, with Kean in the 
principal character. Somehow or other,— 
by having got the question, whether he 
would perform it ill or well into pretty 
general discussion, by the puff preliminary, 
collateral, and direct, by strange adver- 
tisements, and by various means, more rea- 
dily felt even in this great metropolis than 
described, and, perhaps, above all, by a pre- 
vailing sense of the difficulty of the enter- 
prize, and of the rare talents of the actor—a 
very high degree of public curiosity was ex- 
cited. The periodical press was bespoke, we 
do not mean improperly, but merely that 
very cogent reasons were urged for obtain- 
ing a verdict as favourable as circumstances 
would permit ; and in so far as the dramatic 
world was concerned, the point of success or 
failure was declaredly of the very deepest 
importance. Even our philosophy was in- 
fected, and we went early to witness the 
solution of the momentous problem, involv- 
ing the fame of Shakspeare and the glory of 
Kean—both matters of immortal interest, no 
doubt ; but we scarcely think both equally at 
issue upon this occasion. Indeed, it ought 


il 


to be premised, that the Tragedy as perform- | P© 


ed is not the Swan of Avon’s Lear, but the 
3d Number of Elliston’s Shakspeare—see 
Bills—or, in other words, that miserable, 
mongrel transmutation of Tate’s, which most 
un-alchemically changes gold into base me- 
tal, and utterly ruins one of the finest con- 
ceptions that ever sprang from a human 
mind. We mean that trashy piece of fop- 
ot which not only destroys the grand, 
eading, natural idea of the sublime poet, 
by altering the catastrophe, but which poi- 
sons and mangles every member of it,—ex- 
cludes the privileged fool, that admirable foil 
tothe King’s weakness and wandering—intro- 
duces a paltry amour between 


Cordelia, thus dispelling by moonshine 


meetings thé whole charm of Poor Tom’s 
assumed madness, and making as com- 
mon as the scone shifter, the sweet heroine 
Whom the intuitive genius of Shakapeare 
Kept, like.a divinity, out of sight, and only 


ar ant 
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brought back’ at last to ‘swell the dreadful 
pathos. of bis denouement ;—converts the 
creditable steward of Goneril, who ought 
from his station to be shrewd. and steady, 
into a coxcomb, by way of compensation for 
the part omitted, consequently, spoiling the 
excellent scene preceding Kent’s being put 
in the stocks ;—and, in fine, contrives so to 
disguise the original, as to render it quite 
unnecessary to prohibit the admission of 
“ The free List,” out of any notion of the 
hostility of*that happily named. body to 
Shakspeare, whether it be that their enmity 
arises froin being on the free list, or that the 
grant of being on the free list is owing to 
their enmity. If the latter, we can only. say 
that Shakspeare has had, and has, about the 
Theatres, greater foes than they are. But 
to the performances.—Whatever might be 
the feeling towards the mighty author, it 
was very evident that a large portion of the 
audience was exceedingly well disposed to- 
wards the play as about to be acted, and 
towards the actors. The applause began as 
soon as possible, that is to say, immediately 
after the lamps were lighted ; and thencefor- 
ward every thing was cheered and shouted 
to—an encouragement, if genuine and within 
bounds, but an impropriety when carried to 
so palpable an excess. The first scene was 
one of indifferent promise. In dowering his 
daughters, Lear allowed no-scope for the 
bye-speeches of his youngest, for he quitted 
his throne and came close up to her ; and his 
own delivery of the text indicated but too 
surely, that all the poetry of Shakspeare 
would be lost—sacrificed, it may be, fora 
half dozen striking theatrical effects, So it 
turned out. None of those delightful pas- 
sages of lament, of remorse, of self reproach, 
of melting tenderness, to which there is a 
key-note in Kean’s voice that might respond 
so admirably, were rendered even moderate- 
PA affecting ; the whole were dismissed. for a 
ew bursts of rage or anguish, some of them 
very powerful, but others unmeaning and 
inconsistent. The play proceeded, and it 
soon became quite clear to our judgment 
that Lear, (at least if our idea of it be cor- 
rect) was not a character suited to this able 
rformer. He gave us the passion, but 
not the dignity ; he gave us the declamation, 
but not the nature; he gave us the folly, 
but not the fine philosophizing vein of the 
broken-hearted king. The curse en Goneril 
was very forcible, yet our blood did not run 
chill, as it ever did when Kemble pronounced 
this awful imprecation, _ During all the 
tempest scenes, instead of the overflowings of 
a wounded spirit ; the bitterness of a mind 
stung to the quick by unlooked for ingrati- 
tude, ‘‘ much sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth ;” of the pathetie reflections on the 
instability and guilt of human affairs, Mr. 
Kean conceived it to be right to anticipate 
| that. madness which ought to be afterwards 
caught, as it were, by infection from Edgar, 
and to draw a picture of mental alienation, 
where only a high-wrought indignation and 
affliction of soul is painiéd by the author. It 
was not yet time for 
—Matter and impertinency mixed, 





Reason in niadness, 


285 


But Mr. Kean even mistook thé” ObViotis 
import of particular passages : after calling 
on caitiffs and close pent-up guilt to tremble, 
at the elemental rage of heaven, Lear, draw- 
ing the cunsoling contrast with himself, ex- 
claims, 
Jam aman 
More sinned against than sinning— 
the performer laid the emphasis on “ am,’’ a 
new but very erroneous reading ; and indeed 
there were several like examples, These 
however, it would be tedious to enumerate, 
and we rather state our opinion of. his. ge- 
neral misconception. of the character, He 
made Lear an idiot,—occasionally, a. mere 
daudling*old man, twiddling his hands.about, 
fumbling his clothes, patting his brow, and 
parting his hair with an expression of doubt 
whether he were really lunatic or not, _Ma- 
ny of his sentences were uttered exactly as 
a drunken person, endeavouring to be plain 
with big sonorous words, “em speak; and 
the well-known stage trick of horrid sugpi- 
rations and hysterical growls, was repeated 
far too often. None of these marks, we 
geome to think, belong to the true Lear. 
e is infinitely greater in his madness. than 
when sane. There are forgetfulness, bursts of 
grief, rage, rarely depression ; but nothing like 
mean imbecility. Shakspeare, indeed, changes 
his language from poetry to prose; from 
the heroic measure to an unmeas style ; 
but assuredly the beautiful sentiments which 
he puts into his mouth, ought to save him 
froin the misrepresentation of inane and silly 
helplessness. When he apostrophises the 
unsophisticated nature of poor Tom, who 
owes the worm no silk, the beast no hide, 
&c. ; when he bids anatomise the hard heart 
of Regan ; nay, even when he takes his theme 
from the eyeless Gloucester, and lashes the 
vices of mankind, his abberrations are some- 
what unconnected, yet still of the noblest 
character. .Lear’s mind: is hurt, not des- 
troyed ; his understanding is disturbed, not 
overthrown ; and there are not six sentences, 
in the whole character, which betray more 
than a wounded spirit, far less decided insanity. 
Mr. Kean would do well to re-study it with 
this consideration: but he took, quite another 
view of the subject, in which, if our premises 
be accurate, he was decidedly in error. In 
what he did, the best scene by far was that 
in which he recovers from his opiate sleep, 
and recognises Cordelia, He was also much 
ry for the way in. which he said 
** Who put my man i’ the stocks ?””—The 
conclusion, as it-now stands, no actor can 
prevent from being tame; but Mr. Kean 
made no observable effort to elevate it,. and 
the play wound up like a nursery tale. We 
have exceeded our bounds, and have no room 
for the other parts. Rae was very respect- 
able in, Edgar, though he left out some fine 
lines, if they have been permitted to.stand in 
Elliston’s Shakspeare. _Dowton appeared 
to us to act Kent in a quizzical way, as_if 
laughing in his sleeve at Lear, and taking no 
ins to support him. Mrs, West, as Cor- 
elia, in white muslin, deserved much praise; 
and Mistresses Glover and Egerton, were 








exceedingly good in all that Goneril and 





ae ut in their power. Tlie scenery was 
only le, and sornie ng and — 
trees made a ludicrous exhibition wht 
agitated by the storm. ‘The tragedy is likely 
to be continued for some time. 

On Thursday, the farce of the King and 
the Millér of Mansfeld was revived, with 
Mr. 8. a ~ the _. a ——- 
quetice of some blackfuard in the gallery 
choosing to ititerrupt the performance, by 
calling for ‘the health of the queen being 
drunk, a roie was up, and the acting re- 
duced to dumb show. Shakspeéare denies 
the clowns the privilege of saying more than 
is set down for them ; and the stajje would 
soon come to an intolerable pass, if such li- 
cence of interpolation were allowed to any 
one of a promiscuous aadience. The thing 
“is a villainotts ambition,” (we care not what 
the matter attempted to be iritroduced nia 
be,) and the public ought to aid the manager 
decidedly in resisting ‘active. 

Covent Garpren. Henri Quatre—A 
dramatic romance so called, composed of 
pos Frerich pieces wy = a with 
music r ri , has been 
shesesltet ar se at thie honse. It 
consists of some adveritures of Henfi in one 
of those ex-royal ‘ranrbles of wliich lie wus 
80 fond ; and-an episode of loves, duels, arid 
generous xctions, in which two of his officers 


are the pri ; but the plotis too eotriplex 
for deed, wi out a greater waste of paper 
than we are inclined to yield. Siflice it to 
say, that it is one of those ey ae én- 
"e . ts, Which are 7 listened to 
great satisfaction, as they require ‘no 
effort to follow, dnd provoke no passion to 
analize. The music is unconimonly siveet, 
dnd the scenery exquisitely beautiful. Ma- 
creddy in Henri, C. Kemble and Abbott in 
the‘ Officers, Fawcett, Johnstone (restored for 
one season more to his friends and the stage), 
Liston, Emery, Blanchard,” et, Hunt, 
arid Egerton, all in’ parts well suited to théir 
ve talents, ve strength and eclat 

to agin. while yo on 
M. Tree, and a Master Lasagne , duepierit 
the melody by some very delicious singing ; 
and Miss Brunton also adds her elegant 
comic powers to a cast unwontedly rich and 
¢eomprtehensive. The dialogue is térse and 
amusing: the Jyrics very natiby-paniby. 
aken a ther, it is long since we saw a 


more agreeable drama; for though it 
esses nohe'of the higher qualities Seeidpe. 
sition, it is alternately gay aiid affecting, the 


incit are well pit together, the story 
generally ititeresting, and the performances, 
musical and histrionic, excellent. There 
ought to' be a candn for theatiical pronuncia- 
tion,—the law of the’ promipter, and hug 
in the Green Rodm. The’ varidtis ah 4 
which Henti is’ provotitited,, is quite amius- 
5 -Hangree, Hongrie, Henry, Hengry, 
, &e. &e. were met by Suly, Soolie, 
Ferm Big ,» and an equivalent nuniber of 
‘intonatio Inthe ndine’o his prime minister. 
Tay New Harmakket THeathe.—The 
site of this theatre is det ed, ani the 
will be almost inimediately 


com- 
pias We hear that forty epee emery 
of 250/. each, are to constitute the chief fund. 
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‘he is placed between his uncle, his wife, and 


-ed in ovéreoming some of the uncle’s preju- 
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Pad: og te dbout ¥6 feet more in width 
than the did theatre, and very little more in 
depth. By this plan, commodious passages 
may be obtaiued, and nearly the same admir- 
able size preserved in the stage and audience 


parts. It will o the ground in the Hay- 
market, now filled by the thise hojisés im- 





mediately blow the theatre, and facing 
Charles Street, and thus there is an op- 
portunity of having a handsome front to- 
wards St. James’s Square. We trust the 
whole will be ged in a way lucrative to 
the parties, ornamental to the metropolis, 
and auspicious to the sterling drama. 





_ Tugatre pes Vanieres.—First repre- 

sentation of Destouches, ou le Philosophe 
marie. rps ag ves an avowed en- 
emy of the modern philosophy, which he 
ide at of epigrams.  Per- 
haps one of the best he ever wrote is the 
title of the comedy, the Philosopher married. 
Can any thing more completely satirize this 
singniar kind of philosophy, than to repre- 
sent,. as one of its disciples, a man so weak 
and so far a slave.to his dissolute companions, 
that he is ashamed to own his marriage? 

This comedy is looked upon us a sketch 
of the author’s family: he has painted his 
wife in Melite; his sister-in-law in Celiante ; 
her lover eB ; his:own father in Lisi- 
more; and himself in rite. 

On this aneedotic sketeh the new piéce is 
founded. The unele.of Destouches, an old 
bachelor and a fot enémy to matrimony, 
has sworn ‘to disinherit his nephew if he 
should ever think of marrying ; and he urges 
him to take orders, to ensure the impossibi- 
lity of his ever submitting to the yoke of 
hymen. Destouchies, who is already united 
to an elegant and'accomplished woman, de- 
termines to keep his marriage a profound 
secret, through the fear of losing a fine for- 
tune. The embarrassing situation in which 


her sister, rise to several highly comic 
scenes, he resolves to introduce them 
into‘a new comedy which he intends to bring 
out, utider the title of /e Philosophe marié. 
Thus the whole is discovered ; but Madame 
Destouches has, in the mean while, sueceed- 


dices, and’/he gives his eonsent to the union. 





VARIETIES. 


Professor Kugelgen, atistinguished painter 
of Saxony, was murdered last-mosith in the 
vicinity’ of Tasehwitz. 

The language of the interior of Sumatra, 
of the Sejbsae, pitalits 
neo and the Celebes, of the ‘Phili 
latids, of Japan, of Cambodia, and Siam, 
are all, (with ‘the exception of some in- 
oe og ideas of the Japanese given in Kemp- 
e?’s excellert History of Japan, and Thun- 
begs Travels,) untouched by Protestant 

8, or very little known. 

Holyhead Road.—Whilst critting through. 
the corner of.a field, called in Welsh Dol 
Trebeddw, in the line of roqd making be- 


LAND __ 





, of the inhabitatits of Ley 








tweén Lima and Cernioge, the workmen 
discovered upwards of forty graves, about 
two yards in length, most of them cased 
with rough stones, and all lying in the com- 
pass of 20 yards by 10. Bones were found 
mm inany of them, bit fot the least vestige 
of any coffins, On the under side of the 
stone which covered one of the most perfect 


of the eres was the following inscription, 





in rude Roman capitals, the letters in several 
instances joined ther :— 

BRo Ho NASLI 

IAT HIC IACET 


ET VXOREM CAVNE. 

This stone is preserved for the inspection of 
the curious, and may be seen, together with 
some of the bones, at Pentrefolias. The 
oldest inhabitants have not the least recollec- 
tion of hearing anything concerning these 
graves ; but it is very probable, that at a re- 
mote period this place was the scene of some 
of those contests which were continually 
taking place prior to the subjugation of 
Wales, and that the township of Trebeddw 
took its name from the ciremnstance, Dol 
‘Frebeddw signifying the Field of the Graves. 
Salopian Journal, April 12. 

Near Oojain, the Mahratta capital, the 
bergot tree attains:a very. large size ; there 
is one at Karrode, a village twenty-five 
mites south of Neemuck, on the road to 
Oojuin, which covers a space not less than 
five hundred and fifty yards in circumfe- 
rence; the different stems are innumerable, 
the parent stem full twelve feet in diameter, 
of irregular shape, and in its immediate vi- 
cinity are about thirty-five stems, from six 
to eight feet diameter. There is one limb of 
the paretit stock which stretches out ina 
horizontal direction aboyt one hundred feet, 
six feet from the und, and at every ten 
feet a stein of ei Auten inches in diameter 
falls perpendicularly, and has root in the 
earth. The last stem rises as a tree diffe- 
rent from the others. Viewing this tree, at 
a little distance from the circle it describes, 
its appearance is strikingly fine, and through 
the openings of its branches and foliage 
other trees are seen in different directions 
with very pretty effect. 4 

MASONIC ANECDOTE.—At an inn, in @ 
town in the west of England, several people 
were sitting round the fire in a large kitchen, 
through which there was a passage to other 


‘}apartments. of the house, and among the 


woman anda 


oe there was a travelli — 
€ 


tailor, In this inn there was a 


'|' dnd Accepted Masons held, and it being lodge- 
“night, several of the members passed t 


the kitchen in’ their way to the Lodge apart- 
ments ; this introduced observations on the 

rineiples of m , and the occult’ signs 

y which Masons could be known to each 
other. The woman said there was not so 
much mystery as people imagined, for that 
she could shew any body the Mason’s sign; 
“What,” said the tailor, “ that of the free 
and accepted?” “ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
F will hold you a half-crown bowl of punch, 
to be confirmed-by any of the members whom 
you pléase to'nominate. “ Why,” said he, 
a woman. was never admitted, and how is t 
possible you could procure it?” ‘ No miat- 
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ter for that,” added she, ‘ I will —. 
feit the wager if I do not establish the fact.” 

The co the unfortunate tailor 
to accept challenge, which he at laat 

to, and the het was deposited. The 
woman got up, and took hold of the tailor 
by the collar, saying, “‘ Come, follow me,” 
which he did, trembling alive, fearing he 
was to undergo some part of the discipline in 
the making a Mason, of which he had heard a 
most dreadful report. She led him into the 
street, and — to the sign of the Lion 
and Lamb, asked him whose sign it was? 
He answered, ‘‘ It is Mr. Loders, ” (the 
name of the inn-keeper), “Is he a Free 
Mason ?”—* Yes.” “‘ Then,” said the wo- 
man, “I have shewn you the siga of a Free 
and Accepted Mason.” 

The laugh was so much against poor Snip, 
for having been tehen in, that it was with 
some difficulty he could be prevailed on to 
partake of the punch. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURN AL. 
APRIL, 1820. 
Thursday, 20—Thermometer from 41 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 39. 
Wind W. and N. b. W. 3.—Cloudy about 
noon, the rest of the day generally clear. 
Friday, 21— Thermometer from 37 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 46 to 30, 43. 
Wind E. b. N. 3. andS. S. E, 1.—Clear. 
Saturday, 22—Thermometer from 34 to 67. 
Barometer, from 30, 52 to 30, 55. 
Wind E, b. S. i and N. E. 1.—Clear. 
Sunday, 23— ‘Thermometer from 36 to 65, 
Barometer from 30, 64 to 30, 68. 
Wind N. E, 2.—Clear, 
Monday, 24—Thermometer from 36 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 68 te 30, 65. 
Wind N. N. E. 1 and 3.—Generally clear. 
Tuesday, 25 —Thermometer from 36 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 60 to 30, 34. 
Wind N. E. 3. and 1.—Morning cloudy, the 
rest of the day generally clear. 
Wednesday, Thermometer from 29 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 16t0 29, 89. 
Wind S. W. and N. W. 1.—Morning clear, 
the rest of the day generally cloudy. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 
Lon. 0. 3.51. W. 
— nT 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to postpone many articles megnt for 
insertion. 

John Braddick is assured, that we called the Society 
~ a ee with no contumelious in- 
nt, merely to alter the phraseology of out 

critique ; and certainly not imagining that a 

nae so commonly applied could be held as aught 

but @ distinction now, however sarcastically em- 
ployed in the first instance. Other sects, the 

Methodists, for example, glary in that which was 

‘originally a nickname and reproach. 


Miscellaneous Avoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature ani the Arts. 





"THE SIXTEENTH Annual Exhibition of the 

Society of Painters’ in Oil and’ Water Colors, is 

now open, at the Great Room, Spring Gardens. Ad- 
mittance Is...Catalogues 6d. 

COPLEY FIELDING, See. 
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ME: HAYDON’S PIC 


“Chri er a ; 
try into Jerusalem,” is now open for bi 


at Bullock’s Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 

ten till six.---Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 

“ Fear not Daughter of Zion; behold thy King cometh, 
. sitting on an ase’s colt.” 





Paternoster Row.—To+ Booksellers, Mérchants, 
Wholesale Druggists, and others, 
T° LET, either together or separaté, a latge 
and commodious DWELLING HOUSE, consist- 
ing of upwards of twelve roums, with a spacious double. 
fronted Shop, two c i ‘ing-houses attached 
to it, and a good back warehouse, capacious cellaring, 
&e. being No. 32, Paternoster Row. The whole cal- 
culated for carrying on an extensive concern, N. B. A 
lease for a moderate term of years will be granted if 
required. For further particulars apply at No. 47, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 








BENEVOLENT FUND for RELIEVING the 
WIDOWS and ORPHANS of ARTISTS. The 
Friends and Patrons of the Arts are respectfully inform- 
ed, that the ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY of the IN- 
STITUTION will be celebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Monday, Ist May, being the day the Royal Exhibition 
opens to the public. The Most Noble the Marquis of 
LANSDOWNE in the Chair. 
ROBERT+BALMANNO, Honorary Secretaty . 
Tickets 17s, to be had of the Stewards; at the Tavern; 
or of the Se y, 23, Morning Place, Kegent’s 
Park. Dinner on the Table at half:past five precisely J 
The Benevolence of this Institution may be claimed 
as matter of right by the Widows and Orphans of all 
Artists of merit, resident in the United Kingdom, who 
contribute an annual trifle (too small to be named) in 
aid of a Supplemental Fund for their own relief, should 
their necessities ever require it. There is no restriction 
of numbers or country. All artists of merit are hereby 
invited to join and partake in its benefits, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





The following Works will be published very shortly, by 
Rodweil and Martin, Bond Strect. 
Tn 2 large vols. 8vo. with plans, price li. 10s. 

1. ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS, careful- 

ly compiled from authentic sources, and their 

Customs illustrated from Modern Travels. By William 
Brown, D. D. Minister of Eskdalemuir. 

2. In one vol. 8yo. second edition, iderably en- 


-LETTRES. 


r. Wordswor'th's New | 
: 8vo. price 12s, bds. 
THE RIVER DUDDON, a Series of Sonnets ; 

VAUDRACOUR and JULIA, with other Poems. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

*,* This Publication, together with Peter Bell, the 
Waggoner, and the Thatiksgiving Ode, completes the 
third and last Volume of the author's Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Ornie, ‘and Brown, 
London. Of whom may bé had, by the same author, 

The EXCU RSION, a Poem, in 4to. ‘4. 2s. 

The WHITE DOE of RYLSTONE, a Poem, ‘in 4to. 
ll, Is. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits and plates, price 30s. bds. 
MEMOIRS of the late R. L. EDGEWORTH, 
Esq. begun by himsetf, and finished by his Daugh- 
ter, MARIA EDGEWORTH. Printed for R. Hunter, 
successor to M. Johnson, 72, St. Paul's Churchyard; 
and Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, in Paternoster Row, 





Huntingdon Peerage. 
Handsomely printed in 4to. with Portraits of the Earl 
and Countess of Hunting price 21. 2s. 





HE HUNTINGTON PEERAGE ; compris- 
ing a detailed Account of the Evidence and Pro- 
ceedings Cofinected with the Recent Restoration of the 
Earidum ; together with the Report of the Attornéy 
General on that occasion. To whiich is prefixed, A Ge- 
logical and Biographical History of the Illustrious 
House of Hastings, including a Memoir of the present 
Earl and his Family. The whole interspersed with a ya- 
riety of curious historical arid legal matter, and seyeral 
original Letters and incidental Anecdotes of distingbish- 
ed Individuals concerned. By HENRY NUGENT BELL, 
Esq, Student of the Inner Temple. London: Published by 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row; and to 
be had of the Author, No, 10, Adelphi Terrace. 
+4+ A digested and authentic Account of this impor- 
tant Decision, which now stands on record as matter of 
legal reference and precedent, and which has excited so 
much curiosity, by reason of the singular circumstances 
connected with the title when in abeyance, while it pro- 
mises much rare 2nd curious information to the general 
reader, must prove peculiarly acceptable and, valuable 
to the Senator and Lawyer, and to the superior ranks 
of the public at large. 


Elegantly printed, in 2 large volumes, royal 4to. and il- 
lustrated with.a Portrait of the Author, and other en- 
ings, price 7. 7s. in extra boards, 














larged, with plans. price 12s. An Historical Sketch of the 
Campaign of 1815, Illustrated by Plans of the Opera- 
tions, and of the Battles of Quatte Bras, Ligny, and 
Waterloo. By Captain Batty, of the First or Grenadier 
Goards. 


3 Paris. In imperial 8vo. price 12s. Part III. of 
Views in Paris and its Vicinity, by Captain Batty, con- 
taining, 1. The Louvre from the Pont Neuf; 2. Tri- 
umphal Column on the Place du Chatelet; Notre Dame 
and the Iste de Palais; 4. St. Germain ; 5. Rouen Ca- 
thedral. Proofs in 4to. price 18. To be completed 
in twelve numbers. 

4. In one volume, ryyal 4to. Journal of a Tour through 
part of the Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, and 
to the Sources of the Rivers Jumma and Ganges. With 
Notes on the Hills at the foot of the Himala Range be- 
tween the River Sutlej and Alaknunda; fm the course 
and towards tlie cldse of the Goofkha War in 1816. By 
James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 

5. In Elephant folio, uniform with Daniel's Orién- 
tal Scenery, and Salt’s Views in Abyssinia, Twenty 
Views in the Himala Mountaitis, illustrative of the 
foregoing Travels, engraved from the Original Drawings 
made on = By Fates Baillie Fraser, Esq. The 
price of this Work will be to Subscribers previous’ to 
publication, Twenty Guiness, after which it will be 
raised to Twenty-five Guineas. ; 

6. Sir Warbeck of Wolfstein; a Novel, by Miss 
Holford. 


im 





Just published, by Harvey avd Darton, 55, Gracechurch | 


i Street, 
POEMS. By BERNARD BARTON. 6yo. 
boards. 10s, ¢¢. 





E WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY, with 

Memoirs of his Life and Writings, by WILLIAM 
MASON, to which are subjoined, Extracts Philological, 
Poetical, and Critical, from the author's ofi Mann- 
scripts, d and nged by THOMAS JAMES 
MATHIAS. Printed for T. Cadell and W. Dayies, in the 
Strand ; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

To the Publick.---As no very elegant or magnificent 

edition of them has ever yet appeated, it was though 
proper to present to the British Nation the present cdi- 
tion of the complete works of its greatest Lyrick Poet, 
and of a Scholar second to none, Thotnas Gray, with 
an elegance and with a splendour of Typograplty suita- 
ble to their dignity. It is hoped that ‘the price, 
though necessarily high from unavoidable causes, will 
not be considered, as. too great, as the number of the 
copies is very limited, dnd as this edition may probably 
claim a place in the libraries of the leatned and the 
opulent, and in the public repositories of literature in 
‘the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, dnd, 

s, mm these of the States on the Continent. 

N.B. A few Copies of this Work are printéd on Im- 

perial Paper, price 121. 12s. extra boards. 


Adamson's Life of Camoens. 
In 2 vols, crown Svo. embellished with 5 Portraits, and 
numerous Woodcuts, Il, 4s. bds. 
-EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS. of 
LU1S de CAMOENS,. By JOHN ADAMSON, 
F. 8; A, London, Edinburgh, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. London Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, 
A few Copies have been taken off on large paper, 
with proof impressions of the plates. 14. 165. bds, 



















(THE POETICAL WORKS 6) 

GEORGE CRABBE. Consisting’ of,1. Poems--- 
Il, The Borough---11I. Tales---and LV,. Tales of the: 
Hall. 5 vols. 8vo. 21. 18%.6d. 6 vols."royal 8vo0. 40. 12s. 
7 vols. small vo. 21: 2s. Printed for John Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 





a Map, two vols. 8vo.. Tes. 
A CIRCUMSTANTIAL NARRATIVE of the 
CAMPAIGN ia SAXONY, in the Yéar 1813. By 
BARON ODELBEN, one ef the General Officers of 
the Anny. To which are subjoined the Notes of M. 
Aubert de Vetry. Printed. for Jol.n Murray, Albe- 
. marle Street. F : 
In 8vo, 12s. Second Fdition, 
E SKETCH BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAY- 
ON, Gent. bis ae for rt ee Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 








In Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
age LIFE of FENELON, with other Bio- 
taphical and Historical Tracts. By CHARLES 
_BUTL eh Esq. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 





In Svo, 18s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
. considered, with a View to their Practical A ppli- 
cation, By the Rev. T. Ri MALTHUS, A, M, R. B.S. 
Professor of History and Political Economy in the 
East India College, Hertfordshire. Printed for Jobn 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


yr AL POEMS and TRIOLETS. By PA- 

TRICK CAREY, 1651. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 4to. 18%. A very few 
Copies are printed. 

** Some specimens from the Poems of Patrick Carey, 
were published by the presetit possessor of the manu. 
script, in the Edinburgh Annual Register, for the year 
1810. As they have attracted, from time to time, the 
notice Of our poetical antiquaries, the Editor has been 
induced to place them beyond the chance of total obli- 
vion, by the present very limited edition. The Reader 
is here introduced to a Bard of the seventeenth century, 
as statinch a cavalier, and nearly as good a poet as the 
celebrated Colonel Lovelace. Of the poems, only one 
manuscript copy is known to exist. It was presented to 
Sir Walter Scott, the present possessor. The volume is 
a small duodecimo, written in a very neat hand, (the 
author's autograph,) is perfect, and in tolerably good or- 
der, though scribbled on the blank leaves, and stripped 
of its silver clasps and ornaments, The proprictor of « 
unique manuscript is apt to over-rate its intrinsic merit; 
and yet the Editor cannot help being of opinion, that 
Carey’s playfulnéss, gaiety, and ease of expression, Both 
in amatory verses and political satire, entitle him to rank 
considerably above the “ mob of ggntlemén who write 
with ease,”--- Abbotsford, April. 

Printed for John Murray, Atbemarle Street. 


A new Edition, 4 vols, er. 8yo. 1, 1Gs. 
ANTAR, a Bedowen Romance. Translated 
from the Arabic. By TERRICK HAMILTON, 
Esq, Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. 
+¥t Vols. 2, 3, and 4, (never before published) are 
sold separately. 1d. 7s. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle,Street. 


In 8vo. 26s. 
RAVELS on the CONTINENT ; for the Use 
of Travellers. 

*,* This work will be found a very useful Guide 
through France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Rus- 
sia; and contains an Account of the Antiquities of 
Italy; particularly those of Kome, Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii, and Pestum; together with minute lists of 
the most eminent Statues and Paintings which em- 
beitish the ‘Continental Gatleries. 1t gives accurate de- 
tails of the expenses incurred’ by residing in various 
parts of France, Italy, &c.; so that persons who visit 
the Continent’ from economical motives, may select the 
most eligible places for permanent residence, and for the 
use of families, who may wish to aVoid the expense at- 
tendant upon travelling with ‘a ‘Courier; with fnstruc-‘ 
tions for invalids. Printed for Joti Murray, Albttharle 














AZEFTE, 


~t8ra. ths: 
pee COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, By 
MITCHELL, A. M. late Fellow of Sidney- 
Sussex-College, Cambridge. ‘Printed for John Mursay, 
Albemarle-street. 





n Bvo, 8s. 6d. 
"THE FALL of JERUSALEM. A Dramatic 
Poem. By the Rey. HH. MILMAN, Vicar of 
St. Mary's Reading, and late Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. _Printed for John Murray, Albemarle- 
Street. 





In 8yo. Is, 6d, 
STANZAS to the MEMORY of the late KING 
By Mrs. HEMANS. Printed for John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 


Crantz's Greenland. 

Illustrated by Platés, 2 vols. 8vo. price li. 1s. boards, a 
New Edition, with considerable improvements and ad- 
ditions, of 

HE HISTORY of GREENLAND, including 
an Account of the Mission carried on by the U nited 

Brethren in that Country, with a Continuation to the 

present Time, illustrative Notes, and an Appendix, con- 

taining a Sketch of the Mission of the Brethren in La- 
bradur. From the German, by DAVID CRANTZ. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Urme, and Brown, 

London. 

Dr. Johnson declared that very few books had ever 
affected him so deeply, and that the man who did not 
relish the first part was no Philosopher, and he who 
could notenjoy the second no Christian. 


In 2 vols. Sve. price 14s. 
N PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. 
By JOSIAH CONDER, Book I. On the Moral De- 
sign of Christian Institutions. Book II. Church Go- 
vernment. Book I!!. Rites and Services. Book 1V. 
Ecclesiastical Establishments. Printed for B.J. Holds- 
worth, No.18, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
tit “ Our Readers will, we trust, hail the appearance 
ofa publication on the great question of Nonconformity, 
most richly meriting the highest commendation froin 
all parties for the candid and amialile spirit which per- 
vades and informs the whole. It ought, indeed, to be 
in the hands of every Dissenter. It embodies more in- 
formation, and more sound argument upon Nonconfor- 
mity, than is to be found. any where within the same 
compass.”---Londos Christian Instructor, September and 
December, 1818, 
Price 2ls. boards, in one large vol. 8vo, 
HE ENTHUSIASM of the METHODISTS 
and PA PiSTS considered. By Bishop Lavington. 
With Notes, | d » and Appendi By Rev. R. 
POLWHELR. This.is a reprint frum the scarce edi- 
tion now selling for a very high price. The author’s 
principal design is. to. draw .a comparison, by way of 
caution to all Protestants, between the wild and perni- 
cious enthusiasins of some of the most eminent Saints 
in the Popish Communion, and those of the Methodists 
in oar Country; which latter he calls aset of pretended 
reformers, animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical 
spirit. Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by G. and W. 
RB. Whittaker ; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; 
R. Priestley, London; and all other booksellers. 


Horsley’s Biblical Criticism. 
In 4 yols, #vo. 2/. 2s. bas. 

BEBuUICAL CRITICISM on: the BOOKS of 

the, OLD TESTAMENT, and TRANSLATIONS 
of SACRED SONGS, with Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. By SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL. D. F. R.S. 
F. A. 8. late: Bishop of St. Asaph. London: Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme,-and Brown; and F, 
€. and J. Rivington. Of whom may be had, by the 
same author, Sermons, 3 vois. 8vo. price N. 7s. boards. 
Nine Sermons, on the Evidence of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion. In 8vo, price 10g, 6d. boards. A Translation of 
the Psalms of David, with Notes, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
18s, boards. 
“. <! In May will’be published, in 2 Vols, 4to. 
LUCIAN of SAMOSATA, from the :Greek. 

With the Comments and Illustrations of Wieland 
and others.” By WILLIAM ‘TOOKE, F- R. 8. ° Print- 
ed for Longman, Bptth Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 
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In 1 ¥ol. 8vo. with Engravings, priced5s. (Dedicated, by 
permission, to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk) 

pee GLORY of REGALITY; an HISTORI- 

CAL TREATISE of the ANOINTING and 
CROWNING of the KINGS and QUEENS of ENG. 
LAND: containing remarks on the ancient modes of 
creating Kings, and on the origin: of the existing cere- 
monies; an account of the Court of Ciaims, of the func- 
tions of the. great Officers of State, and of the Feudal 
Services and Processions, together with the whole of the 
Ritual used at the Inauguration of our Kings, anda 
Chronicle of English Coronations from the earliest 
known observance of the ceremony. By ARTHUR 
TAYLOR, F.S, A. A few copies are printed on large 
paper, price 1li..10s, .Sold by Payne and Foss, Pall- 
mal!; and J. and A. Arch, Cornhill. 


IR ARTHUR CLARKE’s ESSAY on BaA- 

THING, the dth edition, revised and enlarged, is 

this day published, price 5s. 6d. Pyinted for Heniy 
Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 








n 8vo. price ]4s. boards, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of LIFE. By SIR 
CHARLES MORGAN, M. D. and Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 

“Sir C. Morgan has here presented us with a book 
containing a great deal of useful and entertaining infor- 
mation. He has undertaken to consider man as an or- 
ganized being ; to explain his structure, and how it is 
affected by various modes of treatment, To shew the 
influence of climate, dict, &c. upon the human frame, 
and to connect this influence with the moral and intel 
lectual character of the mind. In conducting this in- 
vestigation he has had an opportunity of calling to his 
aid, not only the knowledge of his own peculiar profes- 
sion, but the discoveries of modern Chemistry, inter- 
esting facts in natural history and illustrations from ge- 
neral science, and the history of nations. The work 
contains many plain and sensibie lessons on the best me- 
thods of keeping both mind and body in a healthy state.” 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street 





In 4 handsome vols. 8yo. with portrait, price 2. 8s. bds. 
HE WHOLE CORRESPONDENCE of HO- 

RACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD, now first 
collected : comprising his Letters to the Hon. Mr. Con- 
way; Richard West, Esq.; Mr. Gray; Lady Hervey; 
George Montagu, Esq.; Rev, Mr. Bitch ; Richard Bent- 
ley, Esq. ; the Countess of Ailesbury; Hon. G. Har- 
dinge ; Rev. Wm. Cole; the Earl of Strafford; Join 
Chute, Esq.; Mrs. Hannah More; David Hume; Lady 
Craven; Mr. Nicholis ; W, Roscoe, Esq. Rev. Mason, 
&c. &c. Printed for Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street; 
and Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 

In 4to. with plates, 31, 8s, boards, 

"TRAVELS in. various COUNTRIES of the 

EAST; being a Continuation of Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by RO- 
BERT WALPOLE, M. A. Containing the last Travels 
of the late Mr. Browne; a Bidgraphical Memoir of him; 
a Journey from Suez to Sinai; an account of the re- 
markable Monuments of Antiquity, discovered at Susa, 
in Persia; Travels in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
the Achipelago; with Remarks on the Antiquities, Na- 
tural History, Manners, Customs, &e, Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Lond 
Of whom may be had, also edited by Mr. Walpole, 
Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
2d edit. 4to. with plates, 3/1. 3s. bds. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley. 
In 2 vols. 8yo. with portraits, Ll. 88. boards, 
"THE LIFE of WESLEY; and the RISE and 
PROGRESS of METHODISM. By ROBE RT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by 
the same author, Poetical Works, 14 vols, foolscup 8vo. 
51..10s. Gd...bds. .History.of Brazil, 3 xols- 4to. Zi. 15s. 
boards, with a Map. 
an emenenenenennmnes 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published evety Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 302, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (pest 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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